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A DECADE OF SOCIOLOGY 
EDITORIAL 

The launching of this Journal, ten years ago, was a leap in 
the dark. The editors were well aware that it was a reckless 
experiment. Disinterested observers in abundance at once gave 
ample evidence of unfaltering trust that the rash venture would 
soon meet the usual fate of attempts to supply a non-existent 
demand. 

The most serious pitfall in the path of the enterprise was 
not the absence of demand, but the presence of an unintelligent 
and misguided demand. A very large constituency might be 
gathered by a journal that would cater to popular interest in 
air-castle architecture. A large fraction of the earlier sub- 
scribers to this Journal were evidently of the genus rainbow- 
chaser. They wanted a spring-board that would land them in 
Utopia. 

On the other hand, the competent thinkers among whom a 
journal of sociology should seek its constituency were mostly 
preoccupied with other interests. Many of them were students 
of social problems from points of view which could not readily 
adjust themselves to a change of perspective. Philosophers, 
psychologists, theologians, historians, economists, political scien- 
tists, moralists, reformers, each for his own type of reason, 
regarded sociology very much as physicians and surgeons look at 
“Christian Science.” 
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More significant than either of these factors was the situa- 
tion of sociology itself, which no one intimately interested had 
the stoicism frankly to admit. Sociology was in fact nothing 
more than wistful advertisement of a hiatus in knowledge. It 
was a peering after an eighth color in the spectrum, or a fourth 
dimension of space. Only here and there a perverse spirit 
betrayed longings for such unattainables, and it was not to be 
expected that the few irregulars could win over responsible 
members of society to patronage of their vagaries. Although 
wise books had been written in the interest of sociology, books 
that will be read for many years to come, the sad fact was that 
no sociologist had quite found himself, or, if he thought he had, 
he could not give a convincing account of himself to others. 
Sociology was a science without a problem, a method, or a mes- 
sage. The many confident prophesyings in the name of soci- 
ology, but conflicting with each other, served not to mitigate 
the case, but to aggravate it. Our purpose is not to describe the 
differences that a decade has wrought from the publisher’s 
standpoint, but to indicate some evident changes in the status of 
sociology itself. 

In the first place, the sociologists understand themselves and 
each other much better than they did ten years ago. It would 
be premature to say that they have come to an agreement about 
their problems, and their methods, if not about their message. 
There is at least more ability among them to act on the assump- 
tion that “he who is not against us is on our part.” There is 
more readiness to admit that the man who states sociological 
problems in terms different from those which we prefer is still 
promoting the same search for knowledge to which we are com- 
mitted. There is more keenness to welcome good work, and to 
grant that it fits into a vacant place, even if it is not the kind of 
work that we most value. Whether we have a formula for it or 
not, we have a more catholic instinct of the range that socio- 
logical research must occupy, and we are more ready to hail 
as fellow-laborers types of workers whose particular interests 
and presumptions and methods vary widely from our own. 

In the second place, there is not merely a sympathetic gain, 
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but there has been a marked increase in actual co-operation. A 
decade ago the isolation of sociologists from each other was piti- 
fully amateurish. Comte, and LePlay, and Lilienfeld, and Spen- 
cer, and Schaffle, and Ward had been first free-lances, then stand- 
ard bearers of groups that were more conscious of differences 
than of common interests. Younger men had meanwhile caught 
the scent and were following more or less independent trails. In 
the retrospect, in comparison with their present attitude, the 
sociologists of ten years ago seem to have been much more 
engaged in getting their own personal credentials accepted than 
in coming into touch with their peers for mutual support in 
united effort. Meanwhile each of them has learned that others 
besides himself have promising clues and are reaching results. 
They are less ready to cry a piece of work up or down because it 
makes for or against their own preconception of society. They 
are more ready to accept from any source, for what it is worth, 
any sort of critical study of social relations. The literature of 
the subject, in whatever country produced, shows respectful 
attention to more different types of investigation than it did ten 
years ago. There have been notable additions to our biblio- 
graphical apparatus. The Jnstitut International de Sociologie 
has been remarkably successful in promoting interchange between 
sociologists of different countries. The Sociological Society of 
London is good evidence of like progress within a narrower area; 
and a promising movement is on foot to form a similar society in 
the United States. 

In the third place, there is evident increase of the sociological 
public. We cannot tell whether there is increase or decrease in 
the number of people who use the term “sociology” as the name 
for their belief in an occult art of compounding social cure-alls. 
Not confusing any of these with genuine students of society, 
we have no trouble in detecting an enlargement of the circle in 
which there is intelligent interest in the facts and the laws of 
social cause and effect. Ten years ago we spoke of the present 
as “the era of sociology.” ? We used the phrase with the mean- 
ing that more people than ever before are thinking about their 


* American Journal of Sociology, Vol. I, p. 1. 
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situation as less satisfactory than it might be, and trying to hit 
upon means of changing it for the better. It would be extrava- 
gant to claim that the words may now be interpreted in a stricter 
sense. ‘There is not yet a body of technical sociologists large 
enough to give distinctive character to a period, as the physical 
scientists have to the past century, and the biologists in particular 
to the last half-century. More people are in evidence, however, 
than there were ten years ago, who are willing to consider social 
relations in the light of all that can be discovered about them, by 
comparison with similar relations under all the other circum- 
stances in which they can be traced. More people believe that it 
is worth while to pursue these large generalizations, and to 
organize them into a fundamental social science. 

It would be easy to specify numerous particulars in which 
there has been approach toward consensus among the sociolo- 
gists, but it would be less easy to prove that our judgment about 
these items is correct. Without taking the risk of mistaking 
individual opinion for general consent, we merely observe, first, 
that the number of details passing into the rank of accepted 
sociological results is as great as could fairly be expected so early 
in the history of a science; and, second, it is safe to predict that 
a considerable body of principles will have been provisionally 
accepted by the sociologists before the close of another decade. 

At all events, there is no doubt worth mention that the view- 
point from which the technical sociologists observe social facts has 
already become essentially one and the same. Whatever their spe- 
cific hypotheses in explanation of social phenomena, they all refer 
the facts to the same psychic forces, operating in the same physi- 
cal environment. They all regard human experience as the evo- 
lution of human choices, conditioned by both the controllable and 
the uncontrollable factors of physical nature. In other words, 
the attitude of the sociologists toward their problems is precisely 
that of chemist, or physicist, or physiologist toward his. In 
either case the problem is to discover the particular relations of 
cause and effect involved in a given situation. Of course, soci- 
ology is far behind the older sciences in making out the specific 
causal relations to which it is devoted. On the other hand. it 
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is doubtful if the record of any science contains a decade of 
more secure progress in formulating real problems, or in clearing 
off the methodological dead-work that must in every case be out 
of the way before close investigation can begin. 

It is an open question whether the progress of sociology is 
not most conspicuous in evident changes of mind and _ heart 
among representatives of the older social sciences. Many scholars 
of the first rank, who would deny that they are so poor as to do 
reverence to sociology, have given ample unconscious proof that 


they accept the sociological premises, without having followed 


them out to inevitable conclusions. The social logic which the 
sociologists have undertaken to discover has revealed itself to 
such an extent to many philosophers, historians, and economists, 
that their ways of stating their own particular conclusions betray 
essential agreement with the fundamental position of the sociolo- 
gists. Generalizations upon which the latter are working directly 
have impressed other scholars indirectly. These are taking the 
ideas for granted, usually without putting them into definite 
terms, and without recognizing their necessary implications. 
The sociologists, on the contrary, are deliberately analyzing 
these ideas, and following out their pointings, to see what they 
mean in the way of explaining concrete social conditions. 

It is easy therefore today, as it would not have been ten years 
ago, to make the ad hominem argument convict these scholars 
of stultifying themselves, if they do not concede that their own 
reasoning leads to the precise division of labor which the sociolo- 
gists have undertaken. In other words, a decade ago the sociolo- 
gists were at best poachers in fields supposed to be fully occupied 
by scholars of other types. Today the function of sociologists, 
among the scholars in those fields, is challenged only by those 
who have stopped short of thinking through the process involved 
in reaching complete knowledge of human relations. 

A single change of perspective between sociology and other 
divisons of social science deserves specific mention. Ten years 
ago it was assumed that there was peculiar rivalry between 
sociology and economics. Today the sociologist or the economist 
who should betray belief that the two disciplines are really 
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antagonistic would be classed as a survival. The relation between 
sociology and economics is not competitive, but complementary, 
and the fact is now taken for granted by scholars in both fields, 
with exceptions as rare as they are unfortunate. In the end 
there can be but one political economy, just as there can be but 
one calculus and chemistry and physiology. Neither can there be 
at last more than one sociology. Political economy can never 
maintain a sociology peculiar to itself, nor sociology a peculiar 
political economy. The economic and the sociological problems 
are not alternatives, but part and whole. If political economy 
should become a body of formulas as unalterable as the multiplica- 
tion table, it would still be, like the multiplication table, an 
abstraction. If the last word were said about the economies of 
wealth, it would still be only a single term in the larger problem 
of sociology, viz.: What is the mcaning of the economies of 
wealth in the total economy of life? Within the past decade this 
relation has become common knowledge, and has thus dropped 
out of the list of questions for debate. The men who do not 
know it have simply not arrived. 

Meanwhile the relation between sociology and history has 
come to be a live issue. Broadly speaking, the historians today 
seem to be of two types: first, those who treat history as science; 
second, those who cultivate it as an art. The latter are merely 
phenomena to the sociologists, not colabo ers. Between the 
former and the sociologists there are mutual and interdependent 
interests. Failure to define and adjust these relations is the most 
obvious reproach upon present social science. The sociologists 
have no more urgent task than that of closing the gap between 
themselves and the scientific historians. 

By a law of association which need not be justified, we would 
group among favorable signs even the testimonies which many 
scholars utter against sociology. There is internal evidence in 
most of these cases that the objections are based on insufficient 
knowledge of the sociological argument. Much of the deprecia- 
tion of sociology, and opposition to it, is in itself conclusive proof 
that there is need of the precise type of work which the sociol- 


ogists are trying to do. 
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One of the most respected clergymen in the United States 
wrote not long ago in a private letter: 

I am free to say that I do not expect much from sociology. The moral 
life of man is old, and one of the greatest books upon the moral life of man- 
kind is the Ethics of Aristotle, written fifty years before Christ. Thinkers 
make a mistake, in my judgment, in supposing that because the cosmos 1s 
new, and surprising, therefore, in its revelations through modern science, the 
moral and spiritual life of mankind is new; and that philosophical interpreta 
tions of that moral and spiritual life based upon history and experience are 


premature. I cannot agree to that position 


We would condemn ourselves neither by belittling Aristotle 
nor by admitting that explanation of human life stopped with 
him. In order to fall into either error, one must misknow both 
Aristotle and modern positive philosophy. There is as much 
difference between Aristotle’s static version of the world and 
the modern process-conception as there is between an eight-day 
clock and the evolution of species. 

The fact that a profound and progressive thinker can write 
the last part of the paragraph we have quoted, under the impres- 
sion that it impeaches recent sociology, is the best sort of index 
that our field is white for the harvest. 

The time is past for wasting effort in arguing that the socio- 
logical point of view must have cumulative influence upon every 
division of social science and social art. So much progress has 
been made in preliminary survey of the social process as a whole, 
that it will not be much longer possible for ostensible explana- 
tion of any fraction of human affairs to obtain credit, unless that 
fraction is accounted for as a part of the whole social process. 
There is no such reality as an abstraction in human experience. 
Everything, from the most rarefied image in the mind of a phi- 
losopher to the most weighty affair of state, is merely a more 
or less complex mesh in a concrete fabric of human relations. 
We are children playing with blocks, if we suppose we can 
account for parts of life without giving due credit to the rest 
of life. 

Reduced to its lowest terms, the argument of the sociologists 
is: We have not been thinking things through to the end. We 
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are satisfied with cutting human experience up into little chunks, 
that may be seen and handled with ease. We are uttering wise- 
sounding saws about these fragments of things, but we are not 
ferreting out the ultimate connections of things by which they 
are related as wholes. The entire range of time and space occu- 
pied by human beings is a continuum filled with unbroken per- 
sistence of human interests toward satisfaction. Every occur- 
rence of human life is a function of all the social forces engaged 
in this ceaseless effort to express themselves. To explain society, 
we must be able to state every type of occurrence that takes 
place in human association in terms of the ultimate elements, 
namely, purpose-reactions in the individuals that are factors in 
the occurrences. Only here and there a person has discovered 
the difference between this sort of explanation and mere photo- 
graphing of wide fields of unexplained events by means of essen- 
tially descriptive formulation. In other words, the work of 
causal explanation in the field of social phenomena has just 
reached the stage of discrimination between mere repetition 
of the circumstances in a phrase or formula that is explanatory 
in form, but in essence only a descriptive generalization of the 
things to be explained, and, on the other hand, actual identifica- 
tion and measurement of the involved factors. 

Looking toward the future it is easy to distinguish two lines 
of development which can hardly fail to characterize the social 
sciences in general, and especially those workers in pure or 
applied social science who fully adopt the sociological view- 
point. In the first place, the work of analyzing social processes 
will encounter subgroups of problems, upon which research must 
become more and more specialized beyond any limit that can be 
foreseen. Sociology ag pure science must necessarily repeat in 
a way the experience of biology. On the basis of a fundamental 
conception of process, it must differentiate many groups of prob- 
lems relating to particular processes.2 Probably the tradition 
of applying the term “ science” to work and results in connection 
with an abstracted group of problems, will remain in force. As 


? For illustrations, vide the papers of Professors Thomas and Ross, in this 
Journal, Vol. X, pp. 445 and 456. 
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in the case of biology the generic name for the organic sciences 
has lost all specific content, while real work in biology is dis- 
tinguished by one of the many subtitles, so it will be in sociology. 
We shall have an increasing number of investigators, all con- 
tributing toward the ultimate desideratum — knowledge of the 
whole social process—but each concentrating attention upon 
selected elements or phases or types of social processes. 

In the second place, applied sociology, or “social technol- 
ogy,” will progressively accredit itself in functions that have 
relations to pure sociology closely analogous with those of public 
hygiene to biology. The notion of an ideal social condition, in 
the statical sense, can never again secure even quasi-scientific 
endorsement. Progressive functional adaptation to conditions 
that change in the course of the functioning is human destiny. 
The ultimate art of life will be the utmost skill in adjusting con- 
duct to the evolving conditions of this process. There will be 
increasing work and demand for men trained in knowledge of 
social processes in general. There will be a vocation for them 
in pointing out the particular failures of adaptation in given 
situations, and in showing how ascertained means of adjustment 
may be employed to best advantage. 

The type of constructive influence that genuine sociologists 
will exert in the future will not be that of the ideologist, but 
rather, in the expressive German phrase, that of a “helper-of- 
births.” Our present means of studying society will teach us 
more and more credible signs that ideas, feelings, purposes are 
in travail, and we shall learn more and more skill in removing 
obstacles that resist the forces of life. The whole tendency of 
sociology, both pure and applied, is to educate away from irra- 
tional dogmatism toward rational opportunism. Ten years ago 
the sociologists were not quite sure how to answer the men who 
would make an end of the whole matter with the dictum, “ You 
cannot change society.” Today we know that nothing can 
arrest the incessant change which we call society. Our problem 
—the eternal human problem— is to understand as much as 
we may of the change, while we are factors of it, and to do our 
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part toward turning the forces of reconstruction in the most 
profitable directions. 

We shall neither boast of the share of this Journal in the 
development of sociology during the past ten years, nor shall we 
profess to believe that it has been inconsiderable. Whatever 
may be the due appraisal of its past, the second decade of its 
work begins with confidence that the sociologists have a mission 
among the interpreters of life, and with a renewed pledge of 
the utmost endeavor to promote their labors, and to enlarge the 
circle of thinkers who will pay due attention to their results. 
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STUDIES IN EUGENICS’ 


FRANCIS GALTON, F.R.S., D.C.L., SC.D. 
London 
I. RESTRICTIONS IN MARRIAGE 

It is proposed in the following remarks to meet an objection 
that has been repeatedly urged against the possible adoption of 
any system of eugenics,” namely, that human nature would never 
brook interference with the freedom of marriage. 

In my reply I shall proceed on the not unreasonable assump- 
tion that, when the subject of eugenics shall be well understood, 
and when its lofty objects shail have become generally appreci- 
ated, they will meet with some recognition both from the reli- 
gious sense of the people and from its laws. The question to be 
considered is: How far have marriage restrictions proved effec- 
tive, when sanctified by the religion of the time, by custom, and 
by law? I appeal from armchair criticism to historical facts. 

To this end, a brief history will be given of a few widely 
spread customs in successive paragraphs. It will be seen that, 
with scant exceptions, they are based on social expediency, and 
not on natural instincts. Each paragraph might have been 
expanded into a long chapter, had that seemed necessary. Those 
who desire to investigate the subject further can easily do so by 
referring to standard works in anthropology, among the most 
useful of which, for the present purpose, are Frazer’s Golden 
Bough, Westermarck’s History of Marriage, Huth’s Marriage 
of Near Kin, and Crawley’s Mystic Rose. 

1. Monogamy.—It is impossible to label mankind by one 
general term, either as animals who instinctively take a plurality 
of mates, or who consort with only one; for history suggests the 
one condition as often as the other. Probably different races, 


like different individuals, vary considerably in their natural 

* Read before the Sociological Society of London. 

* Eugenics may be defined as the science which deals with those social 
agencies that influence, mentally or physically, the racial qualities of future 
generations. 
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instincts. Polygamy may be understood either as having a 
plurality of wives, or as having one principal wife and many 
secondary but still legitimate wives, or any other recognized 
but less legitimate connections; in one or other of these forms 
it is now permitted—by religion, customs, and law—to at 
least one-half of the population of the world, though its practice 
may be restricted to a few, on account of cost, domestic peace, 
and the insufficiency of females. Polygamy holds its ground 
firmly throughout the Moslem world. It exists throughout 
India and China in modified forms, and it is entirely in accord 
with the sentiments both of men and women in the larger part 
of negro Africa. It was regarded as a matter of course in the 
early biblical days. Jacob’s twelve children were born of four 
mothers, all living at the same time, namely, Leah and her sister 
Rachel, and their respective handmaids Billah and Zilpah. Long 
afterward the Jewish kings emulated the luxurious habits of 
neighboring potentates and carried polygamy to an extreme 
degree. For Solomon see 1 Kings 11 :3; for his son Rehoboam 
see 2 Chron. 11:21. The history of the subsequent practice of 
the custom among the Jews is obscure, but the Talmud contains 
no law against polygamy. It must have ceased in Judea by the 
time of the Christian era. It was not then allowed in either 
Greece or Rome. Polygamy was unchecked by law in profligate 
Egypt, but a reactionary and ascetic spirit existed, and some 
celibate communities were formed, in the service of Isis, which 
seem to have exercised a large, though indirect, influence in 
introducing celibacy into the early Christian church. The restric- 
tion of marriage to one living wife subsequently became the 
religion and the law of all Christian nations, though license has 
been widely tolerated in royal and other distinguished families, 
as in those of some of our English kings. Polygamy was openly 
introduced into Mormonism by Brigham Young, who left seven- 
teen wives and fifty-six children. He died in 1877; polygamy 
was suppressed soon after.® 

It is unnecessary for my present purpose to go further into 
the voluminous data connected with these marriages in all parts 

* Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. XVI, p. 827. 
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of the world. Enough has been said to show that the prohibition 
of polygamy, under severe penalties by civil and ecclesiastical 
law, has been due, not to any natural instinct against the practice, 
but to consideration of social well-being. I conclude that equally 
strict limitations to freedom of marriage might, under the pres- 
sure of worthy motives, be hereafter enacted for eugenic and 
other purposes. 

2. Endogamy.— Endogamy, or the custom of marrying 
exclusively within one’s own tribe or caste, has been sanctioned 
by religion and enforced by law, in all parts of the world, but 
chiefly in long-settled nations where there is wealth to bequeath 
and where neighboring communities profess different creeds. 
The details of this custom, and the severity of its enforcement, 
have everywhere varied from century to century. It was penal 
for a Greek to marry a barbarian, for a Roman patrician to 
marry a plebeian, for a Hindu of one caste to marry one of 
another caste, etc. Similar restrictions have been enforced in 
multitudes of communities, even under the penalty of death. 

A very typical instance of the power of law over the freedom 
of choice in marriage, and which was by no means confined to 
Judea, is that known as the Levirate. It shows that family prop- 
erty and honor were once held by the Jews to dominate over 
individual preferences. The Mosaic law actually compelled a 
man to marry the widow of his brother, if he left no male issue.‘ 
Should the brother refuse, “then shall his brother’s wife come 
unto him in the presence of the elders, and loose his shoe from 
off his foot, and spit in his face; and she shall answer and say, 
So shall it be done unto the man that doth not build up his 
brother’s house. And his name shall be called in Israel the house 
of him that hath his shoe loosed.” The form of this custom 
survives to the present day, and is fully described and illustrated 
under the article “ Halizah” (==“taking off,” “untying’’) in 
the Jewish Cyclopedia. Jewish widows are now almost invari- 
ably remarried with this ceremony. They are, as we might 
describe it, “given away” by a kinsman of the deceased hus- 
band, who puts on a shoe of an orthodox shape which is kept for 

* Deut., chap. 25. 
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the purpose, the widow unties the shoe, spits, but now on the 
ground, and repeats the specified words. 

The duties attached to family property led to the history, 
which is very strange to the ideas of the present day, of Ruth’s 
advances to Boaz under the advice of her mother. “It came to 
pass at midnight” that Boaz “was startled® and turned himself, 
and behold a woman lay at his feet,” who had come in “ softly 
and uncovered his feet and laid her down.” He told her to lie 
still until the early morning and then to go away. She returned 
home and told her mother, who said: “Sit still, my daughter, 
until thou know how the matter will fall, for the man will not 
rest until he have finished the thing this day.” She was right. 
Boaz took legal steps to disembarrass himself of the claims of a 
still nearer kinsman, who “ drew off his shoe; so Boaz married 
Ruth. Nothing could be purer, from the point of view of those 
days, than the history of Ruth. The feelings of the modern 
social world would be shocked, if the same thing were to take 
place now in England. 

Evidence from the various customs relating to endogamy 
show how choice in marriage may be dictated by religious cus- 
tom, that is, by a custom founded on a religious view of family 
property and family descent. Eugenics deal with what is more 
valuable than money or lands, namely, the heritage of a high 
character, capable brains, fine physique, and vigor; in short, 
with all that is most desirable for a family to possess as a birth- 
right. It aims at the evolution and preservation of high races 
of men, and it as well deserves to be strictly enforced as a reli- 
gious duty, as the Levirate law ever was. 

3. Exogamy.— Exogamy is, or has been, as widely spread 
as the opposed rule of endogamy just described. It is the duty, 
enforced by custom, religion, and law, of marrying outside one’s 
own tribe, and is usually in force among small and barbarous 
communities. Its former distribution is attested by the survival, 
in nearly all countries, of ceremonies based on “marriage by 
capture.” The remarkable monograph on this subject by the 
late Mr. McLennan is of peculiar interest. It was one of the 


*See marginal note in the Revised Version. 
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earliest, and perhaps the most successful, of all attempts to deci- 
pher prehistoric customs by means of those now existing among 
barbarians, and by the marks they have left on the traditional 
practices of civilized nations, including ourselves. Before his 
time those customs were regarded as foolish, and fitted only for 
antiquarian trifling. In small fighting communities of barbari- 
ans, daughters are a burden; they are usually killed while infants, 
so there are few women to be found in a tribe who were born in 
it. It may sometimes happen that the community has been 
recently formed by warriors who have brought no women, and 
who, like the Romans in the old story, can supply themselves only 
by capturing those of neighboring tribes. The custom of capture 
grows; it becomes glorified because each wife is a living trophy 
of the captor’s heroism; so marriage within the tribe comes to 
be considered an unmanly, and at last a shameful, act. The 
modern instances of this among barbarians are very numerous. 

4. Australian marriages.— The following is a brief clue, and 
apparently a true one, to the complicated marriage restrictions 
among Australian bushmen, which are enforced by the penalty 
of death, and which seem to be partly endogamous in origin and 
partly otherwise. The example is typical of those of many 
other tribes that differ in detail. 

A and B are two tribal classes; 1 and 2 are two other and 
independent divisions of the tribe (which are probably by 
totems). Any person taken at random is equally likely to have 
either letter or either numeral, and his or her numeral and letter 
are well known to all the community. Hence the members of 
the tribe are subclassed into four subdivisions: A1, A2, Br, Bz. 
The rule is that a man may marry those women only whose letter 
and numeral are both different from his own. Thus, Ar can 
marry only B2, the other three subdivisions, A1, A2, and Br, 
being absolutely barred to him. As to the children, there is a 
difference of practice in different parts: in the cases most often 
described, the child takes its father’s letter and its mother’s 
numeral, which determines class by paternal descent. In other 
cases the arrangement runs in the contrary way, or by maternal 
descent. 
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The cogency of this rule is due to custom, religion, and law, 
and is so strong that nearly all Australians would be horrified at 
the idea of breaking it. If anyone dared to do so, he would 
probably be clubbed to death. 

Here, then, is another restriction to the freedom of marriage 
which might with equal propriety have been applied to the fur- 
therance of some forms of eugenics. 

5. Taboo.— The survival of young animals largely depends 
on their inherent timidity, their keen sensitiveness to warnings 
of danger by their parents and others, and their tenacious recol- 
lection of them. It is so with human children, who are easily 
terrified by nurses’ tales, and thereby receive more or less durable 
impressions. 

A vast complex of motives can be brought to bear upon 
the naturally susceptible minds of children, and of uneducated 
adults who are mentally little more than big children. The con- 
stituents of this complex are not sharply distinguishable, but they 
form a recognizable whole that has not yet received an appropri- 
ate name, in which religion, superstition, custom, tradition, law, 
and authority all have part. This group of motives wiil for the 
present purpose be entitled “immaterial,” in contrast to material 
ones. My contention is that the experience of all ages and all 
nations shows that the immaterial motives are frequently far 
stronger than the material ones, the relative power of the two 
being well illustrated by the tyranny of taboo in many instances, 
called as it is by different names in different places. The facts 
relating to taboo form a voluminous literature, the full effect of 
which cannot be conveyed by brief summaries. It shows how, 
in most parts of the world, acts that are apparently insignificant 
have been invested with ideal importance, and how the doing of 
this or that has been followed by outlawry or death, and how the 
mere terror of having unwittingly broken a taboo may suffice 
to kill the man who broke it. If non-eugenic unions were pro- 
hibited by such taboos, none would take place. 

6. Prohibited degrees.— The institution of marriage, as now 
sanctified by religion and safeguarded by law in the more highly 
civilized nations, may not be ideally perfect, nor may it be uni- 
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versally accepted in future times, but it is the best that has hith- 
erto been devised for the parties primarily concerned, for their 
children, for home life and for society. The degrees of kinship 
within which marriage is prohibited is, with one exception, quite 
in accordance with modern sentiment, the exception being the 
disallowal of marriage with the sister of a deceased wife, th« 
propriety of which is greatly disputed and need not be discussed 
here. The marriage of a brother and sister would excite a feeling 
of loathing among us that seems implanted by nature, but which, 
further inquiry will show, has mainly arisen from tradition and 
custom. 

We will begin by giving due weight to certain assigned 
motives. (1) Indifference, and even repugnance, between boys 
and girls, irrespectively of relationship, who have been reared 
in the same barbarian home. (2) Close likeness, as between 
the members of a thoroughbred stock, causes some sexual indif- 
ference; thus highly bred dogs lose much of their sexual desire 
for one another, but will rush to the arms of a mongrel. (3) 
Contrast is an element in sexual attraction which has not yet 
been discussed quantitatively. Great resemblance creates indif- 
ference, and great dissimilarity is repugnant. The maximum of 
attractiveness must lie somewhere between the two, at a point 
not yet ascertained. (4) The harm due to continued interbreed- 
ing has been considered, as I think, without sufficient warrant, 
to cause a presumed strong natural and instinctive repugnance 
to the marriage of near kin. The facts are that close and con- 
tinued interbreeding invariably does harm after a few genera- 
tions, but that a single cross with near kinsfolk is practically 
innocuous. Of course, a sense of repugnance might become 
correlated with any harmful practice, but there is no evidence 
that it is repugnance with which interbreeding is correlated, but 
only indifference, which is equally effective in preventing it, but 
quite another thing. (5) The strongest reason of all in civilized 
countries appears to be the earnest desire not to infringe the 
sanctity and freedom of the social relations of a family group, 
but this has nothing to do with instinctive sexual repugnance. 
Yet it is through the latter motive alone, so far as I can judge, 
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that we have acquired our apparently instinctive horror of marry- 
ing within near degrees. 

Next as to facts. History shows that the horror now felt so 
strongly did not exist in early times. Abraham married his 
half-sister Sarah: “she is indeed the sister, the daughter of my 
father, but not the daughter of my mother, and she became my 
wife.” ® Amram, the father of Moses and Aaron, married his 
aunt, his father’s sister Jochabed. The Egyptians were accus- 
tomed to marry sisters. It is unnecessary to go earlier back in 
Egyptian history than to the Ptolemies, who, being a new 
dynasty, would not have dared to make the marriages they did in 
a conservative country, unless popular opinion allowed it. Their 
dynasty includes the founder, Ceraunus, who is not numbered; 
the numbering begins with his son Soter, and goes on to Ptolemy 
XIII, the second husband of Cleopatra. Leaving out her first 
husband, Ptolemy XII, as he was a mere boy, and taking in 
Ceraunus, there are thirteen Ptolemies to be considered. Between 
them, they contracted eleven incestuous marriages, eight with 
whole sisters, one with a half-sister, and two with nieces. Of 
course, the object was to keep the royal line pure, as was done by 
the ancient Peruvians. It would be tedious to follow out the 
laws enforced at various times and in the various states of Greece 
during the classical ages. Marriage was at one time permitted 
in Athens between half-brothers and half-sisters, and the mar- 
riage between uncle and niece was thought commendable in the 
time of Pericles, when it was prompted by family considera- 
tions. In Rome the practice varied much, but there were always 
severe restrictions. Even in its dissolute period, public opinion 
was shocked by the marriage of Claudius with his niece. 

A great deal more evidence could easily be adduced, but the 
foregoing suffices to prove that there is no instinctive repugnance 
felt universally by man to marriage within the prohibited degrees, 
but that its present strength is mainly due to what I called imma- 
terial considerations. It is quite conceivable that a non-eugenic 
marriage should hereafter excite no less loathing than that of 
a brother and sister would do now. 


* Gen. 20: 12. 
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7. Celibacy.— The dictates of religion in respect to the oppo- 
site duties of leading celibate lives, and of continuing families, 
have been contradictory. In many nations it is and has been 
considered a disgrace to bear no children, and in other nations 
celibacy has been raised to the rank of a virtue of the highest 
order. The ascetic character of the African portion of the early 
Christian church, as already remarked, introduced the merits of 
celibate life into its teaching. During the fifty or so generations 
that have elapsed since the establishment of Christianity, the 
nunneries and monasteries, and the celibate lives of Catholic 
priests, have had vast social effects, how far for good and how 
far for evil need not be discussed here. The point I wish to 
enforce is not only the potency of the religious sense in aiding 
or deterring marriage, but more especially the influence and 
authority of ministers of religion in enforcing celibacy. They 
have notoriously used it when aid has been invoked by members 
of the family on grounds that are not religious.at all, but merely 
of family expediency. Thus, at some times and in some 
Christian nations, every girl who did not marry while still 
young was practically compelled to enter a nunnery, from which 
escape was afterward impossible. 

It is easy to let the imagination run wild on the supposition 
of a whole-hearted acceptance of eugenics as a national religion; 
that is, of the thorough conviction by a nation that no worthier 
object exists for man than the improvement of his own race; 
and when efforts as great as those by which nunneries and 
monasteries were endowed and maintained should be directed to 
fulfil an opposite purpose. I will not enter further into this. 
Suffice it to say that the history of conventual life affords 
abundant evidence, on a very large scale, of the power of reli- 
gious authority in directing and withstanding the tendencies of 
human nature toward freedom in marriage. 

Conclusion.—Seven different subjects have now been touched 
upon. They are monogamy, endogamy, exogamy, Australian 
marriages, taboo, prohibited degrees, and celibacy. It has been 
shown under each of these heads how powerful are the various 
combinations of immaterial motives upon marriage selection; 
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how they may all become hallowed by religion, accepted as cus- 
tom, and enforced by law. Persons who are born under their 
various rules live under them without any objection. They are 
unconscious of their restrictions, as we are unaware of the ten- 
sion of the atmosphere. The subservience of civilized races to 
their several religious superstitions, customs, authority, and the 
rest is frequently as abject as that of barbarians. The same 
classes of motives that direct other races, direct ours; so a 
knowledge of their customs helps us to realize the wide range 
of what we may ourselves hereafter adopt, for reasons as satis- 
factory to us in those future times as theirs are or were to them 
at the time when they prevailed. 

Reference has frequently been made to the probability of 
eugenics hereafter receiving the sanction of religion. It may 
be asked: How can it be shown that eugenics fall within the 
purview of our own? It cannot, any more than the duty of 
making provision for the future needs of oneself and family, 
which is a cardinal feature of modern civilization, can be deduced 
form the Sermon on the Mount. Religious precepts, founded 
on the ethics and practice of olden days, require to be reinter- 
preted to make them conform to the needs of progressive nations. 
Ours are already so far behind modern requirements that much 
of our practice and our profession cannot be reconciled without 
illegitimate casuistry. It seems to me that few things are more 
needed by us in England than a revision of our religion, to 
adapt it to the intelligence and needs of the present time. A 
form of it is wanted that shall be founded on reasonable bases, 
and enforced by reasonable hopes and fears, and that preaches 
honest morals in unambiguous language, which good men who 
take their part in the work of the world, and who know the 
dangers of sentimentalism, may pursue without reservation. 


II. STUDIES IN NATIONAL EUGENICS 


It was stated in the Times, January 26, 1905, that at a 
meeting of the Senate of the University of London, Mr. Edgar 
Schuster, M.A., of New College, Oxford, was appointed to the 
Francis Galton Research Fellowship in National Eugenics. 
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“Mr. Schuster will in particular carry out investigations into 
the history of classes and families, and deliver lectures and pub- 
lish memoirs on the subjects of his investigations.” 

Now that this appointment has been made, it seems well to 
publish a suitable list of subjects for eugenic inquiry. It will be 
a program that binds no one, not even myself; for I have not 
yet had the advantage of discussing it with others, and may 
hereafter wish largely to revise and improve what is now pro- 
visionally sketched. The use of this paper lies in its giving a 
general outline of what, according to my present view, requires 
careful investigation, of course not all at once, but step by step, 
at possibly long intervals. 

I. Estimation of the average quality of the offspring of 
married couples, from their personal and ancestral data.— This 
includes questions of fertility, and the determination of the 
“probable error’’ of the estimate for individuals, according to 


the data employed. 

a) “ Biographical Index to Gifted Families,” modern and recent, for 
publication. It might be drawn up on the same principle as my “ Index to 
Achievements of Near Kinsfolk of Some of the Fellows of the Royal 
Society.”” The Index refers only to facts creditable to the family, and to 
such of these as have already appeared in publications, which are quoted as 
authority for the statements. Other biographical facts that may be collected 
concerning these families are to be preserved for statistical use only 

b) Biographies of capable families, that do not rank as “ gifted,” are to 
be collected, and kept in manuscript, for statistical use, but with option of 
publication. 

c) Biographies of families, which, as a whole, are distinctly below the 
average in health, mind, or physique, are to be collected. These include the 
families of persons in asylums of all kinds, hospitals, and prisons. To be 
kept for statistical use only. 

d) Parentage and progeny of representatives of each of the social classes 
of the community, to determine how far each class is derived from, and con- 
tributes to, its own and the other classes. This inquiry must be carefully 
planned beforehand. 

e) Insurance-office data. An attempt to be made to carry out the sug- 
gestions of Mr. Palin Egerton,® of obtaining material that the authorities 
would not object to give, and whose discussion might be advantageous to 
themselves as well as to eugenics. The matter is now under consideration, 
so more cannot be said. 

See Sociological Papers, Vol. I, p. 85. Ibid., p. 62. 
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II. Effects of action by the state and by public institutions. 

f) Habitual criminals. Public opinion is beginning to regard with favor 
the project of a prolonged segregation of habitual criminais, for the purpose 
of restricting their opportunities for (1) continuing their depredations, and 
(2) producing low-class offspring. The inquiries spoken of above (see c) 
will measure the importance of the latter object. 

g) Feeble-minded. Aid given to institutions for the feeble-minded are 
open to the suspicions that they may eventually promote their marriage and 
the production of offspring like themselves. Inquiries are needed to test the 
truth of this suspicion. 

h) Grants toward higher education. Money spent in the higher educa- 
tion of those who are intellectually unable to profit by it lessens the sum 
available for those who can do so. It might be expected that aid systemati- 
cally given on a large scale to the more capable would have considerable 
eugenic effect, but the subject is complex and needs investigation. 

i) Indiscriminate charity, including outdoor relief. There is good rea- 
son to believe that the effects of indiscriminate charity are notably non- 
eugenic. This topic affords a wide field for inquiry. 


III. Other influences that further or restrain particular 
classes of marriage-— The instances are numerous in recent 
times in which social influences have restrained or furthered 
freedom of marriage. A judicious selection of these would be 
useful, and might be undertaken as time admits. I have myself 
just communicated to the Sociological Society a memoir entitled 
“Restrictions in Marriage,” in which remarkable instances are 
given of the dominant power of religion, law, and custom. This 
will suggest the sort of work now in view, where less powerful 
influences have produced statistical effects of appreciable amount. 

IV. Heredity.— The facts, after being collected, are to be 
discussed, for improving our knowledge of the laws both of 
actuarial and of physiological heredity, the recent methods of 
advanced statistics being of course used. It is possible that a 
study of the effect on the offspring of differences in the parental 
qualities may prove important. 

It is to be considered whether a study of Eurasians — that 
is, of the descendants of Hindoo and English parents — might 
not be advocated in proper quarters, both on its own merits as a 
topic of national importance and as a test of the applicability of 
the Mendelian hypotheses to men. Eurasians have by this time 
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intermarried during three consecutive generations in sufficient 
numbers to yield trustworthy results. 

V. Literature—A vast amount of material that bears on 
eugenics exists in print, much of which is valuable and should be 
hunted out and catalogued. Many scientific societies, medical, 
actuarial, and others, publish such material from time to time. 
The experiences of breeders of stock of all kinds, and those of 
horticulturists, fall within this category. 

VI. Co-operation.— After good work shall have been done 
and become widely recognized, the influence of eugenic students 
in stimulating others to contribute to thei1, inquiries may become 
powerful. It is too soon to speculate on this, but every good 
opportunity should be seized to further co-operation, as well as 
the knowledge and application of eugenics. 

VII. Certificates—In some future time, dependent on cir- 
cumstances, I look forward to a suitable authority issuing eugenic 
certificates to candidates for them. They would imply more than 
an average share of the several qualities of at least goodness of 
constitution, of physique, and of mental capacity. Examina- 
tions upon which such certificates might be granted are already 
carried on, but separately; some by the medical advisers of 
insurance offices; some by medical men as to physical fitness for 
the army, navy, and Indian services; and others in the ordinary 
scholastic examinations. Supposing constitution, physique, and 
intellect to be three independent variables (which they are not), 
the men who rank among the upper third of each group would 
form only one twenty-seventh part of the population. Even 
allowing largely for the correlation of those qualities, it follows 
that a moderate severity of selection in each of a few particulars 
would lead to a severe all-round selection. It is not necessary 
to pursue this further. 

The above brief memorandum does not profess to deal with 
more than the pressing problems in eugenics. As that science 
becomes better known, and the bases on which it rests are more 
soundly established, new problems will arise, especially such as 
relate to its practical application. Ali this must bide its time; 
there is no good reason to anticipate it now. Of course, useful 
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suggestions in the present embryonic condition of eugenic study 
would be timely, and might prove very helpful to students. 


Ill. EUGENICS AS A FACTOR IN RELIGION ® 


Eugenics strengthens the sense of social duty in so many 
important particulars that the conclusions derived from its study 
ought to find a welcome home in every tolerant religion. It 
promotes a far-sighted philanthropy, the acceptance of parentage 
as a serious responsibility, and a higher conception of patriotism. 
The creed of eugenics is founded upon the idea of evolution; 
not on a passive form of it, but on one that can to some extent 
direct its own course. Purely passive, or what may be styled 
mechanical, evolution displays the awe-inspiring spectacle of a 
vast eddy of organic turmoil, originating we know not how, and 
traveling we know not whither. It forms a continuous whole 
from first to last, reaching backward beyond our earliest knowl- 
edge, and stretching forward as far as we think we can foresee. 
But it is molded by blind and wasteful processes, namely by an 
extravagant production of raw material and the ruthless rejec- 
tion of all that is superfluous, through the blundering steps of 
trial and error. The condition at each successive moment of this 
huge system, as it issues from the already quiet past and is about 
to invade the still undisturbed future, is one of violent internal 
commotion. Its elements are in constant flux and change, though 
its general form alters but slowly. In this respect it resembles 
the curious stream of cloud that sometimes seems attached to a 
mountain top during the continuance of a strong breeze; its 
constituents are always changing, though its shape as a whole 
hardly varies. Evolution is in any case a grand phantasmagoria, 
but it assumes an infinitely more interesting aspect under the 
knowledge that the intelligent action of the human will is in 
some small measure capable of guiding its course. Man could 
do this largely so far as the evolution of humanity is concerned, 
and he has already affected the quality and distribution of organic 


* This section was communicated to the Sociological Society in supplement 
to three papers, viz.: “Eugenics: Its Definition, Scope, and Aims” (vide 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. X, pp. 1-25), and the first two sections of 
this article. 
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life so widely that the changes on the surface of the earth, merely 
through his disforestings and agriculture, would be recognizable 
from a distance as great as that of the moon. 

As regards the practical side of eugenics, we need not linger 
to reopen the unending argument whether man possesses any 
creative power of will at all, or whether his will is not also pre- 
determined by blind forces or by intelligent agencies behind the 
veil, and whether the belief that man can act independently is 
more than a mere illusion. This matters little in practice, because 
men, whether fatalists or not, work with equal vigor whenever 
they perceive they have the power to act effectively. 

Eugenic belief extends the function of philanthropy to future 
generations; it renders its action more pervading than hitherto, 
by dealing with families and societies in their entirety; and it 
enforces the importance of the marriage covenant by directing 
serious attention to the probable quality of the future offspring. 
It sternly forbids all forms of sentimental charity that are harm- 
ful to the race, while it eagerly seeks opportunity for acts of 
personal kindness as some equivalent to the loss of what it for- 
bids. It brings the tie of kinship into prominence, and strongly 
encourages love and interest in family and race. In brief, 
eugenics is a virile creed, full of hopefulness, and appealing 
to many of the noblest feelings of our nature.'® 


* Space does not permit publication of the comments upon Mr. Galton’s 
papers. A portion of the discussion at the two sessions of the Sociological 
Society devoted to them will appear in the department “ Notes and Abstracts” of 
the September number. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL CONSTRUCTION LINES. 


PROFESSOR EDWARD C. HAYES, PH.D. 
Miami University 


SECTION V. SOCIOLOGY A STUDY OF CAUSAL RELATIONS 


There are two ways in which a process may be identifi. d: 
by its effects and by its origin. The attempt to identify, by its 
effects, a social process, distinct and unified, and requiring for 
its investigation a separate science of sociology, may fail. It 
may lead to the perception that the effects of social processes are 
the diverse phenomena already studied by the particular social 
sciences of economics, politics, etc., and that with reference to 
effects there is discernible no unified social process such as to 
require a general science, either to combine or to supplement 
these particular sciences. Even in that case, as appeared in the 
foregoing section, the extension of the dynamic concept to social 
phenomena, so as to think them in terms of process, may have 
far-reaching effects upon our views and explanations of such 
phenomena. And now it is to be added that, although a unified 
social process, requiring a general sociology, may not be identi- 
fied by its unified results, we still may seek to identify such a 
process by the other method, that is, by reference to its origin. 
Do social activities arise in a particular way? Are they due to 
forms of causation that should be comprehended apart from the 
special content of the activities that emerge— forms of causa- 
tion that apply to social activities, whether the content of these 
activities be political or economic, or otherwise, and that can be 
understood more adequately by a study that is not confined to 
the field of any of the special social sciences; and is such study 
a proper office for a general science of sociology? 

The naive and common-sense way to identify processes by 
their origin is to regard them as the expressions of different 
forces. Thus people often refer to physical, chemical, and vital 
forces. But we know absolutely nothing of any force in and 
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of itself; we perceive only the results of force. We see results 
issue into the field of our observation, as if spontaneously; they 
boil up out of non-being into being. The power from which they 
issue may be One, as a single mighty vein of water feeds many 
never-failing springs. To that subterranean source we cannot 
penetrate; beneath the world of being to the world of causing 
our science cannot reach. We speak freely of causation, but of 
original causation we are absolutely ignorant. 

It is not uncommon to suppose that there is only one kind of 
original force; that all purely mechanical effects can be traced to 
a single power, the operation of which we recognize in gravity 
and every form of attraction and repulsion; and not only that 
all mechanical effects are operations of that single power, but 
also that chemistry, if fully understood, would be seen to be 
only a subtler mechanics; and that life itself, when thoroughly 
comprehended, would prove to be a yet subtler and more intricate 
combination of chemical and mechanical processes. If all this 
were proved, it would not disturb the biologist, the chemist, or 
the physicist, nor cause anyone to doubt that there is a special 
sphere for each of these sciences. This view seems rather to 
give aid and comfort to promoters of these special sciences. If 
there is but one originating power that continuously causes all 
phenomena, then explanation may go a step farther in the same 
direction and add that whenever the manifestations of the One 
Power, which we have named physical, chemical, and _ vital, 
enter into certain further combinations, there issue those other 
manifestations that we call conscious, psychic; and that creation 
proceeds from the lowest to the highest stages without ever 
the addition of a new force that had not been operative at the 
lowest levels; but rather that out of combinations of the simplest 
emerge the more complex, and out of the lower the highest; 
phenomena thus rising nearer to the level of their source, and 
disclosing yet more of the potentiality inherent in all existence. 
Then it would remain to add that a combination of phenomena 
of all these kinds—the physical, chemical, physiological, and 
psychic— issues in the most highly modified stream of mani- 
festations, which we name social. 
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Whether this conception is ever proved or not, the case at 
present is that, although we speak freely of causation, of original 
causation, we know nothing, and what we call causes are only 
occasions. Particular combinations of phenomena furnish the 
occasions for the causal Power resident in nature to manifest 
particular results. When different streams of phenomena issuing 
from the source of being meet, the current of manifestations 
consequent upon their union is often different from either of the 
confluents. Each “higher” process appears as a more complex 
resultant of such unions of simpler processes. And, so far as 
we can see, the primordial processes of nature are continuous 
manifestations of power which, with their countless combina- 
tions and recombinations, make up the vast diversity of the 
phenomenal world. That which we call the study of causes, 
which is the soul of science, is observation of the changes that 
ensue when phenomena have met. Phenomena that meet, and 
from the union of which other phenomena emerge, are what we 
call “causes.” They are not forces, but conditions — conditions 
of change in the manifestations that arise from the operations 
of the force already present in the phenomena that combine. The 
combining phenomena may be uninteresting, and our interest 
and attention first be fixed by the resultant. When we seek to 
explain the resultant process, we do so by discovery of those 
conditions which we name “causes,” although to identify them 
contributes no knowledge of the original causation of the inter- 
esting phenomenon which we have thus, as we say, “explained.” 
The study of causes that is possible to science is observation of 
the phenomena that unite to form the conditions of new phe- 
nomena. When again and again we have observed phenomena 
of a certain kind, arising in the presence of certain conditions, 
we affirm that these conditions contain the causes of such phe- 
nomena. To know that phenomena of the kind thus explained 
have been observed countless times to arise in presence of these 
conditions, and never in the absence of any of them, that the 
phenomena have varied as these conditions have varied, and dis- 
appeared with the disappearance of each of these conditions, 
when all the others were present, is to have established the scien- 
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tific conclusion that these conditions are the “causes” of such 
phenomena. 

Description and explanation, so far as explanation is possible 
to science, are essentially alike as well as essentially different. 
Each consists in thinking phenomena together in relations in 
which they exist together. The difference between explana- 
tion and other description is that in mere description we may 
think together whatever may be observed together, and share 
our interest together; while in explaining a thing we think 
it together with certain other things, namely, such things as 
are alleged aS causes. All ovr knowledge consists in think- 
ing phenomena together in the relations in which they exist 
together. This is true of the whole range of understand- 
ing, from sense-perception to philosophy. The isolated sense- 
impression is meaningless. The splotch of variegated light 
falling on the newborn baby’s eye has no meaning for his mind. 
That light may be reflected from the vine that clambers past 
the window, but not a leaf upon the vine can be perceived until 
the present sensation is put together with a variety of other 
present or remembered sensations that combine to give the notion 
“leaf out there.” Our knowledge of a phenomenon extends as 
we think more phenomena together with it; as they exist or 
have existed together with it; as we know more about it. The 
advancement of knowledge consists a little in seeing more things, 
and a great deal in becoming aware of more relations between 
things — relations of time, relations of space, and especially the 
relations which we name causal. 

A child in a museum, looking at a chipped flint or a bit of 
corroded bronze, sees as much of the things as the paleontolo- 
gist, but he knows less about them, because the vision of these 
things does not conjure up in his mind the ideas of other things 
which are known or believed to have been related to every object 
of the class represented by the ancient arrow-head or sword. 
There are three phases of knowledge. The first and most 
elementary is seeing things, present results, static phenomena; 
the two other and higher phases are the observation of changes, 
differences, and resemblances till, first, we can think of the resem- 
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blances, differences and changes together with their conditions in 
the relations that we cali causal; and, second, until we are aware 
of the tug and trend toward change that is present in even the 
seemingly inert object, that maintains its static equilibrium, and 
that again and again bursts into change, and is always ready and 
waiting for its occasion—the streaming of phenomena, the 
dynamic essence of being. 

If we know nothing of forces in and of themselves, and 
therefore nothing of original causation, so that we cannot char- 
acterize different processes by declaring them to be the expres- 
sions of separate and distinct forces, how then can we identify 
processes on the side of their origin? A review of the scientific 
meaning of causation has helped us to this answer: A distinct 
process is the function of a distinct set of conditions. We may 
give the name “process” to any stable continuation of a phenome- 
non, or to the maintenance of phenomena of a given class. We do 
more obviously and universally give the name “process” to 
any temporal succession of phenomena that are sufficiently con- 
nected with each other and sufficiently discrete from other phe- 
nomena. Such a continuation or succession, however discrete 
and different from other processes, does not imply a peculiar kind 
of force as its cause, but it does imply a peculiar combination 
of conditions from which it arises. Where there is a special 
kind of stream of results issuing from a special confluence of 
conditions, there may be sought the task of a special science, if 
the results are sufficiently numerous and interesting to invite 
study, and the conditions sufficiently obscure and intricate to 
require it. Thus, for example, the physiological results which 
the biologist investigates, and which we call the process of life, 
while they do not necessarily involve the presence of any force that 
is not present in physical and chemical phenomena, nevertheless 
do arise out of a peculiarly obscure and intricate combination of 
physical and chemical conditions; and it is the issuance of this 
particular kind of process, from its particular set of conditions, 
which forms the object of the biologist’s attention. And such is 
the task of each one of the established physical sciences. A 
special kind of phenomena, issuing from its special concurrence 
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of conditions, is the largest justification there can be for any 
such science. 

The kind of phenomena that arise in society do not arise 
except in society. Society affords a peculiar set of conditions 
that distinguish the social process. And while the issuing phe- 
nomena, besides being numerous and interesting, are so different 
among themselves as to be subdivided among a number of special 
sciences, yet the intricate causal complex from which they issue 
is, in an important sense, common to them all. The view just set 
forth of what constitutes the task of a science seems to make 
possible the following solution of our present problem: Explana- 
tion is thinking together, and society is the togetherness that 
must be thought, in order to explain the phenomena which we 
call social. This thinking society together is not the exclusive 
business of any of the separate social sciences, for society includes 
forms of causal relations that are not peculiar to any of the 
particular social sciences. These forms of causal relations are 
independent of the differences of content which characterize the 
activities that emerge from them. They are equally effective 
with respect to religious, ethical, economic, or political activities, 
etc. Therefore they do not belong to either of the special social 
sciences that correspond to these particular kinds of activities, 
and if the investigation of these causal relations can be elevated 
into a science, then it must be a general sociology underlying all 
of the special social sciences, as mathematics underlies the special 
physical sciences; or, at any rate, it must constitute a portion 
or phase of the work of general sociology. 

Among the general forms of social causation which have been 
recognized are suggestion and imitation; “consciousness of 
kind;” coincidence, opposition, and reciprocity of interests; 
superiority and subordination, and other forms of relations, not 
only with associates, but also relations of associates to a common 
physical environment. 

Some writers call “imitation” a process. But the essential 
significance of imitation for sociology does not appear until imita- 
tion is seen to be a relation between activities to be explained and 
similar occasioning activities. It is not so fundamentally viewed 
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as a kind of action, since any kind of action, from saying 
“Mamma” to building a ship, is imitation, provided it is occa- 
sioned by this particular type of relation to an antecedent 
similar action. The fact that all these heterogeneous forms of 
social activity are spoken of as instances of the “process of 
imitation” is an illustration of the fact that actions the most 
heterogeneous in outcome may have an intrinsic similarity on 
the side of origin, and with respect to origin are unified into a 
single class. The word “association” itself, if it is a name of 
activity, is a name for all kinds of activity, however diverse, 
which, after all, are unified by virtue of this peculiar relationship 
of occasioning or being occasioned by the activities of associates. 
It is its origin in this peculiar conditioning that all social activity 
has in common. With reference to this mutually occasioning 
relationship association is unified and distinct from all other 
phenomena. 

Even on the side of their outcome, the social activities, differ- 
ent as they are from each other, are also different from all 
other phenomena, and thus set apart from all other phenomena 
as one general class by themselves; while on the side of their 
origin they are seen to be the offspring of types of occasioning 
relations that are common to them all. At first, and so long as 
attention is mainly fixed upon their practical outcome, the greater 
methodological advantage may be secured by emphasizing their 
differences and analyzing the study of association into economics, 
politics, ethics, etc. But when we pass on to the deeper genetic 
task, the task of investigating their rise, and the methods by 
which they are occasioned, it may appear that the same types 
of rise and of occasioning are common to them all; that on the 
side of origins the social activities constitute one unified field of 
research; and that methodological advantage is secured by recog- 
nizing that society constitutes one complex of causal condi- 
tions, and that the same forms and methods of causation are 
effective throughout the whole range of social phenomena. 
Indeed, though it may be impossible to identify by its outcome 
any general social process distinguished from the processes to 
be investigated by special social sciences, already considerable 
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achievements appear to have been made by studying the origina- 
tion of these various social processes in the general forms of 
social causation which are common to them all. 

Professor Georg Simmel defines sociology as a study of the 
forms of social relations. This definition has seemed particularly 
barren, uninteresting, unpromising, and capable of eliciting pro- 
tracted toil only from one who is willing to devote himself to 
intellectual gymnastics, and it is somewhat startling to have 
emerged from this discussion at a point so close to his position. 
But substitute the more particular concept “forms of occa- 
sioning relations in society” for the more general “forms of 
social relation,’”’ and the appearance of academic barrenness is 
removed from this definition of what seems to be at least a part 
of the task of general sociology. In the view of Simmel, the 
sociologist’s object of study includes nothing else than the general 
forms of relationship which apply to all association, whatever its 
purpose, whether economic, ecclesiastical, political, or otherwise, 
to a nation, a school, or a family. He not only holds that the 
abstract forms of relationship constitute the whole of the sociolo- 
gist’s field of study, but adds that these forms are all varieties of 
one most general form of relationship, that of “superiority and 
subordination.” 

The conception of Professor Simmel has been accepted by 
sociologists as meaning mere morphological description. But 
the conception here proposed is causal explanation, recognizing 
both the resemblance and the difference between explanation and 
mere description, and the truth that the only explanation possible 
to science is identification of causal relationships. 

A study of the mere forms of social causation may never yield 
a quantitative explanation of any social phenomenon. Apparently 
that must be left to the special sciences that study the social 
processes with reference to their content. But it may hope to 
furnish these sciences with a list and description of the various 
forms or kinds of social causation, so that each can be recognized 
when it is present, and missed when it is absent; and, indeed, it 
may even hope to furnish social practice with knowledge of the 
conditions which must be promoted or combated. Too much 
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currency has been given to the notion that there is nothing 
deserving the name of science without accurate quantitative 
knowledge. Quantitative knowledge is by no means always 
present where there is science that is both intellectually enlighten- 
ing and practically applicable. It is something to know that a 
given kind of disease is caused by a given kind of microbe, and 
that a given treatment will destroy the microbe. Sociology is 
a science of life. And while neither biology nor sociology ignores 
or despairs of quantitative results in some connections, a science 
of life is already a science when it is discovering the nature and 
method of causation, the forms and kinds of conditioning that 
promote phenomena of given kinds. 

Sociology is a study of social activitics, and the conditions of 
the origin, continuance, and change of social activities. The high- 
est results of such study, as well as the most important aids to fur- 
ther advance, are not knowledge of particular instances of change, 
nor the particular conditions of such particular changes, but 
knowledge of the types of change and forms of causation. This 
is for sociology what the knowledge of “natural laws” is to 
physical science. Types of change in social activity, and espe- 
cially forms of occasion or causation out of which social activi- 
ties and their changes emerge, are not peculiar to economic or 
political activity, nor any other activities that form the object of 
explanation of a special social science. They belong to the social 
process as a whole, of which political, economic, and ethical phe- 
nomena, etc., are particular manifestations. And, in so far as 
this is true, investigation of the elicitation and change of social 
activities is a comparative study in which each form of elicitation 
must be observed wherever it occurs, not alone in the field of any 
one special social science, but throughout the whole range of 
social activity. If this is true, the necessity of a general social 
science appears to be demonstrated on the side of methodological 
theory, and only requires to be emphasized and illustrated by the 
results of research in this wide field and by this broadly compara- 
tive method. The results already achieved are quite sufficient 
to encourage further devotion to this field and method. The full 
importance of such results can appear only when they are taken 
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up by the students of particular social sciences and applied in 
the solution of their special problems. The logical order of 
progress must be, first, the observation of particulars in many 
fields; second, the discovery of modes of activity, types of 
change, and forms of elicitation; and, third, the explanation of 
special phenomena. Progress of the three kinds will go on 
simultaneously. 

I have not hastened to this conclusion, but in the previous 
section, when this conclusion was so near, it was postponed, to 
allow full admission of the fact that much of the importance of 
the dynamic concept of society can be worked out in the special 
social sciences, and that, indispensably important as is the exten- 
sion to social phenomena of the concept of universal process in 
its application, not only to change, but also to continuity of phe- 
nomena, yet the method of sociology is not revealed in that con- 
cept, and has not been discovered until a view of what constitutes 
scientific explanation has been applied to the explanation of social 
activities, and we have recognized as the final objects of socio- 
logical research the forms of relationship in which social activities 
find their characteristic conditions of rise, continuance, and 
change. Diversified as are the social phenomena, and undesirable 
as it is to confuse the fields of existing social sciences, and impos- 
sible as it may be to regard the social process, viewed only from 
the side of its results, as affording the appropriate field for a gen- 
eral science of sociology; still, so long as the laws of social causa- 
tion, or, as they may better be called, the modes of activity, types 
of change, and forms of elicitation, are general to the social 
process, and not peculiar to the phenomena of the special social 
sciences, the investigation of social causation calls for a science 
that brings the whole range of social activity and its eliciting 
within one horizon and perspective. 

At this point it is opportune to reiterate, in conspectus, three 
salient features of the view thus far set forth. 

First: Society is associates associating. Associating cer- 
tainly includes every kind of action that is not merely physical, 
or biological, but distinctly human and conscious; that is, elicited 
by conditioning relations with associates, and that becomes overt 
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and momentously prevalent in its similar repetitions, such as 
social valuations, institutions, customs, etc. This associating, 
apprehension of which makes the word “society”’ appear to be 
“virtually a verbal noun,” is the “social process” in the most 
important and fundamental sense of that phrase; and the vari- 
eties, modes, or classes of activity that become thus socially 
momentous are the social “processes’’ or subdivisions of the 
“process.” The social phenomena are processes in the sense of 
activities; this is their nature and essence, not alone when they are 
undergoing change and transformation, but also when most 
established and unchanging. 

Second: With changing conditions these activities change, 
and — what is of main importance—there are general types of 
change in social activities. These may be referred to as social 
processes, although the more specific phrase “types of social 
change”’ contributes more to clearness and accuracy. These types 
of change are general in that they apply to the different varieties 
of social activity; for example, the most diverse social activities 
may become either more or less prevalent, more or less similar in 
their individual repetitions, more or less imposing and effective 
as conditions affecting other activities, etc. To identify and 
describe these types of change is a second phase of the task of 
sociology. 

Third: Explanation consists in describing the conditions of 
a phenomenon with recognition of their comparative importance 
as determinants of the phenomenon explained; and there are 
recurrent forms of conditioning which are effective in eliciting 
the different varieties of social activity, and which correspond to 
the types of social change. These forms of conditioning are 
separable into four groups, to be enumerated later. Moreover, 
conditions are both phenomena and relations, and relations are 
as real as things, and as necessary to describe. And among the 
conditions of any given social activities are other social phe- 
nomena, and the direct products of social activities; these interest 
the sociologist both as conditions of social phenomena and as 
themselves social phenomena to be explained in their turn, while 
non-social phenomena, such as climate, etc., interest him as con- 
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ditions of the phenomena which he seeks to explain, but their 
own explanation is left to the antecedent sciences. 

Among sociologists there has been too little criticism and 
assimilation of each other’s work. In general, each has spun 
away in his own corner, but little disturbed by other spiders in 
other corners. Discussion is necessary to the development of 
an authoritative and consistent body of doctrine. Therefore one 
may venture to refer, in this connection, to the work of one of 
the most eminent writers upon sociology. Some time after the 
original presentation of the foregoing sections, which treat of the 
social process, Professor Edward Alsworth Ross contributed to 
the American Journal of Sociology’ an article, which recently has 
been reprinted,” the thesis of which is that the chief objects of 
sociological investigation are processes. Professor Ross does not 
state either of the three views just summarized. He does not 
hold that the social phenomena — whether permanent or chang- 
ing —are in essence activities, but instead he regards “ groups, 
relations, institutions, imperatives, uniformities,” the “ products” 
of the “‘actions and interactions” of men, as the phenomena 
which sociology is to explain, and turns to processes only as the 
means of explaining them. ; 

From our point of view, the five “products” which he enu- 
merates do not all belong to the one category of products. “ Insti- 
tutions and imperatives” are activities, and “uniformities”’ are 
similar activities. All these belong to the social processes, but 
groups and relations do not. It is hardly necessary to say groups 
and relations, for the chief meaning of “group” is a set of 
established relations. “‘ Groups and relations,” in so far as they 
are incidents or “products” of the social activities, admit of 
sociological explanation; but their explanation is only a step in 
the explanation of the activities which such relations condition, 
and which are the ultimate objects of sociological explanation. 

Since Professor Ross does not identify the ultimate objects of 
sociological explanation as processes, but turns to processes only 
as the means of explaining “products,” the word “process”’ is 
used by him to designate whatever is necessary to explain 


products. Our discussion of what constitutes scientific explana- 
7 E. A. Ross, Foundations of Sociology. 
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tion led to the conclusion that “conditions” and not “ processes” 
is the word to use for this purpose, since explanation is not the 
search for a special force or process, but for special conditions 
out of which special phenomena emerge, and the changes of 
which are accompanied by changes in the phenomena emerging. 

The successive changes in social phenomena we called social 
processes in a secondary sense. But tracing a succession of 
changes down to its latest manifestation is not explanation, but 
rather an important preliminary to explanation; it is more fully 
stating the problem, and each succeeding change is a part of the 
problem to be explained by reference to the changing conditions. 

His use of the word “ processes” as a name for whatever is 
necessary to explain “ products,” leads Professor Ross to set 
down a heterogeneous list under the head of “ processes,’’ omitting 
from it the social activities, or social processes in the primary 
sense, as defined above, and tabulating a variety of other things. 
First in his list stands “assimilation”? by “environment, educa- 
tion, occupation, mode of life, and dialectic of personal growth.” 
All these he surprisingly designates as “ preliminary”’ processes, 
and those following as “social.” For example, biological multi- 
plication is a “social’’ process, but “assimilation by environment, 
education, occupation, and mode of life” are “ preliminary.” 
Biological multiplication of one race may furnish all the simi- 
larity that is the necessary preliminary of association, and “ assim- 
ilation by environment, education, occupation, and made of 
life” is preliminary in the same sense that everything down to 
yesterday is preliminary to what follows, for which it prepared 
the way. Assimilation, according to our system, is a type of 
social change. Common occupation, etc., are forms of condition- 
ing relations. Common “environment” and “education” are too 
complex ideas to be made co-ordinate with the other items in this 
list. His next group, and the first of the “social processes,” is 
‘multiplication, congregation, and conjugation.” This is 
getting together a population, and we should say supplies con- 
ditions for the social process. It is the setting up of groupings 
and relations, the changing of conditions that affect the social 
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The next group in his list is “communication, fascination, 
and intimidation. And he appropriates the word “ association”’ 
as a generic name for the three. Would it not be better to let the 
three stand together as related, if necessary without a common 
name, rather than to assign this limited meaning to the word 
association ?”’ 

The confusion or great overlapping of divisions in a tabula- 
tion, though it is much less serious than absence of clear ruling 
concepts as basis for classification, is nevertheless commonly 
regarded as so serious a defect that it is fitting to raise a query 
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with reference to placing, as co-ordinates in the same ilst, “‘ com- 


‘immita- 
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munication”’ and ‘“‘intercourse;”’ “‘ fascination”? and 


tion; “assimilation’’ and “amalgamation;” “ multiplication, 
congregation, conjugation,”’ and, later, “increase of numbers.” 
Imitation, as shown above, is not the name of a distinct 
process, but of a form of conditioning relation. The like is true 
organiza- 


“ 


of “ fascination,” as well as of “division of labor,” 
tion,” “subordination,” etc. On p. 91 “exposure to similar 
external influences, such as climate,” is given as a select example 
of a social process! 

Without further specification, does it not appear that Profes- 
sor Ross has used the phrase “social process” merely as a con- 
venient heading and symbol, without formulating any distinct 
concept of what constitutes the (or a) social process; and has 
tabulated social processes under the head of “products,” while 
under the head of “social processes”’ he has tabulated a long 
list of heterogeneous and non-co-ordinate entries, some of which 
are varieties of activity, some types of social change, some forms 
of conditioning relations, and others changes in conditioning 
relations? The entries tabulated under the heading “ processes” 
divide, not far from equally, into these four sorts. 

Changes in conditions with which, as we have put it, changes 
in social activities (processes) are to be correlated, and by which 
such changes are to be explained, are of great importance. And 
these changes in conditions affecting social phenomena can be 
thought together as a distinct concept. It does not appear to 
have been a distinct concept underlying the formation of this list, 
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since only one-fourth of the entries, scattered through the list, 
can be brought under this head. Such changes might be called 
social processes of the third degree. Then, if it were wise to con- 
fuse that phrase so’far, we should have named social activities, 
as such, the “ social process of the first degree;”’ changes in social 
activities, “social processes of the second degree;’’ and changes 
in conditions affecting social activities, “social processes of the 
third degree.” It appears simpler to refer to the last as changes 
in conditions. 

The main substance of what is now suggested is that there 
seems to be reason for thinking that the absence of the three 
points of view above formulated may be the absence of principles 
for classifying the aspects of reality which are sociologically im- 
portant, while by aid of those points of view the sociologically 
important aspects of reality can be simply and consistently classi- 
fied, as forms of social activity, types of social change, and forms 
of conditioning relations, together with the significant changes in 
conditioning relations. 


SECTION VI. SOCIAL PHENOMENA ARE PSYCHIC 


All phenomena of consciousness are activities. Those which 
are called “ passive,’”’ are so called only in contrast with volition 
and because they do not connect directly with overt deeds; in 
them the activity remains subjective, and is not immediately 
observable to onlookers. Even emotion, and each so-called 
“passive’’ experience, is a state of subjective activity. 

Social phenomena are activities, whether they be “deeds” 
or “experiences.”” The phenomena of human society are human 
activities — activities that go on in the consciousness of men. 
That amounts to saying that social phenomena are psychic phe- 
nomena. The social process is a complex of psychic activities. 
Social causation is the eliciting of psychic activities, and the 
most efficient causes of these phenomena are expressions of the 
psychic activities of associates. A society, in the high and 
important sense of that word, is a group of persons who carry 
on related psychic activities because they are all exposed to simi- 
lar solicitations to activity, each member of the group finding 
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among the solicitations to activity that most affect him, the activi- 
ties evinced by the other members of his group. In other words, 
they are a society because their activities are elicited by a similar 
environment, and especially because the psychic activities of the 
group constitute the most important part of the environment of 
every member of the group. 

There is a sense in which the words 
“psychic” are synomymous, for all psychic phenomena are for 
someone subjective. But in another sense, which is quite as 
accurate, there are for me no subjective phenomena but my own 
experiences, my own psychic activities; and those of every other 
man, if I know them at all, are to me objective. Nothing is 
subjective to me but that which I know directly in my own con- 
sciousness; everything of which I become aware indirectly, by 
the intervention of the senses, is objective. The thoughts, deeds, 
and sentiments of others, in so far as I become aware of them, 
are then objective facts. My own patriotism is a subjective 
fact, but the patriotism of the other eighty million Americans 
cannot be, to me, a subjective fact; the patriotism of eighty 
million people cannot be a subjective fact to any one: it is a 
psychic fact, but it is an objective fact. It is a part of the objec- 
tive psychic world into which the American child is born—a 
vast objective fact as real and pervasive as the climate. 

Society is the objective psychic world; sociology is the 
explanation of the objective psychic world. In the physical 
world, some facts, like climate, are of great extent, and others 
are narrowly local, like the hillside on which one was born. 
Physical science in the person of the meteorologist tries to 
explain our climate, and in the person of the geologist it tries to 
explain hillsides. Likewise, in the objective psychic, or social, 
world some facts are of great extent, like patriotism, language, 
and religion; while others pertain to limited and local groups, 
like particular families and schools, each of which may have a 
character of its own, just as each hill and valley and lake has a 
character of its own; and social science tries to explain the 
being and becoming, both of the great and singular social facts, 
and of those that are local and multiple. 
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Both the vast pervasive social facts, and those that are local 
and personal, are psychic phenomena. When your friend is 
speaking to you, the objective social fact is not the noise he 
makes, but the thoughts that are passing in his mind, of which 
you become aware while listening to his voice, and to which 
your own thoughts respond. If he smiles, the objective social 
fact is not the wrinkling of his face, but the love and cheer which 
you read in his smile. Voice and smile may be necessary to 
enable us to perceive the objective social facts, as the ether is 
necessary to enable us to perceive the stars, and as some medium 
is required to enable us to see or to hear anything in our 
material environment. The social environment is made up of 
the objective psychic facts, and the physical signs are the media 
that enable us to become aware of our psychic environment. To 
perceive the very actions of the neurons in the cortex of your 
friend, without becoming aware of the conscious experience that 
accompanies the neuroses, would apprise you of no social fact; 
for the social fact is not the sign which is physical, but the 
thing signified, which is psychic. 

It is persons that are associates, and personal acts — that is, 
psychic acts: thoughts, feelings, and conscious deeds —that are 
the social phenomena. The presence of other individuals, which 
is the social condition, is their psychic presence; and this by no 
means always requires their bodily presence. It is necessary only 
that they be present to the mind, in order to inspire us with love, 
hate, envy, emulation, ambition; the physical signs of their 
psychic activities may be totally absent, or may come to. us 
across Oceans of space and centuries of time. 

The great pervasive social facts are as essentially and com- 
pletely psychic as are the facts of individual association. A 
great ideal that modifies the character and activities of a people, 
like the prevalent notion of the smart, successful man, or like 
our forefathers’ ideal of liberty, is a purely psychic reality, but 
it may be as objective and imposing as a range of mountains, 
and ten times more causally significant of social consequences. 
The vast objective social facts are exemplifications of the social 
process in both the uses of that phrase. They exemplify one of 
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its meanings in that they are evolved through the process of social 
change and causation. Such an ideal has a social history, and 
that not alone after it has spread from man to man, and become 
the characteristic of a group, and embodied in those settled and 
approved methods of practice which we denominate institutions, 
but also it may be that even when it first looms up in the mind 
of the individual prophet or seer, it is already in an important 
sense a social product. That experience of the prophet would 
have been impossible but for a long process of social causation. 
How clearly this is true will appear somewhat in a later con- 
nection. The great pervasive social facts exemplify the “ social 
process”’ also in the profounder meaning of that phrase, since 
they exist in the sentiments, judgments, and deeds, that is, in 


the psychic activities of men. 

We sometimes speak of certain buildings as “ institutions ;” 
and the usage may convey a certain meaning accurately enough 
for colloquial speech. But in the sense in which the sociologist 
employs the term, an institution is no more a thing of brick and 
mortar than the Sermon on the Mount is a thing of ink and 
paper. If our county courthouse should be burned down, would 
the institution of the courts be destroyed from our midst? No; 
it would still be here ready to rebuild the edifice. Where would it 
be? In the minds of the people. Similarly, the institution of 
the public schools is a conviction and a sentiment and a plan of 
action, including the readiness to use a hundred and fifty millions 
of dollars a year in ways approved for ends desired. 

Not only institutions, ideals, moral standards, popular judg- 
ments and beliefs are psychic phenomena, which stand forth as 
commanding features of the objective psychic world, but also 
subtler phases of psychic activity may become pervasive and 
continental in extent. Similarity of sentiments and motives may 
characterize a population, and emotional dispositions, which are 
due, not to ethnic temperament alone, but to other causes also, 
since they pervade mixed populations, and, moreover, prevail 
for a period among a given people and then disappear and are 
replaced. Whole peoples may be said to have their moods, their 
periods of exaltation and of depression, of courage and of dis- 
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couragement, their backslidings and regenerations. An age of 
Pericles, an Elizabethan era, or the triumphant optimism of 
America, reveals the presence of such pervasive psychic phe- 
nomena, the rise of which the sociologist may investigate, and the 
conditions of which he may seek to point out. 

Prevalent modes of psychic activity, whether they charac- 
terize periods or groups, or an element diffused through various 
populations, present sociological problems. Why is it that John 
Jones, the English farmer, hitches his horse to a cart so clumsy 
that it is a man’s lift to raise the shafts, and the empty wain is 
half a load, packs in his load of dressing as carefully as if he 
were going to haul it around the world, and, having reached the 
field, does not dump it, but forks it out again, so that two to four 
loads a day is the limit of his speed; while Tom Jones, his 
brother, who emigrated to America, visiting at the old English 
home, watches John’s waste of time and energy with nervous 
pain; for Tom in Kansas cuts his grain with a fourteen-foot 
cutter bar and reaps a hundred acres in a day? Why is it that 
the bricklayer in London lays seven hundred bricks a day, and the 
bricklayer in Chicago lays two thousand? Why is it that the 
baggage-smasher on the station platform in Boston tells the 
anxious passenger, who has failed to get his trunk onto the Fall 
River boat train, that there is no need to be troubled, as there is 
a later train, and the baggage-handler knows the exact hour and 
minute of its departure, and that at a certain minute in the night 
the train will reach a point where the Fall River boat stops, and 
that the steamer reaches the point enough later than the train so 
that the passenger and his baggage can connect with the steamer 
there? Now, this baggage-smasher may have immigrated from 
Germany a few years before, and whoever heard of a German 
porter knowing anything about connections? The American bag- 
gage man knows the details of the business that come within the 
range of his observation, as if he expected sometime to be general 
superintendent. Moreover, he will act upon his information with- 
out orders, or even against orders, if he is sure there is sufficient 
reason, somewhat as if he were already general superintendent. 

Professor Miinsterberg, in his book The Americans, avers 
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that the activities of the people he describes present a distinct 
psychological type; that a characteristic mode of action deter- 
mines alike their economic, political, and cultural activities; and 
that this mode of action is the offspring of prevailing ethical 
ideas which have been occasioned by the past and present con- 
ditions of American social development. These ideals, he says, 
are self-direction, self-initiation, self-perfection. Of our political 
activities he writes: 

Such is the America which receives the immigrant and so thorough!y 
transforms him that the demand for self-determination becomes the pro- 
foundest passion of his soul. Such is the America toward which he feels a 
proud and earnest patriotism A nation which in every decade has 
assimilated millions of aliens, and whose historic past everywhere leads back 
to strange peoples, cannot, with its racial variegation, inspire a profound 
feeling of indissoluble unity. And yet that feeling is present here, as it is 
perhaps in no European country. American patriotism is directed neither to 
soil nor to citizen, but to a system of ideas respecting society, which is com- 
pacted by the desire for self-direction. And to be an American means to be 
a partisan of this system. Neither race nor tradition, nor yet the actual past, 
binds him to his countryman, but rather the future which together they are 
building. It is a community of purpose, and it is more effective than any 
tradition because it pervades the whole man To be an American means 
to co-operate in perpetuating the spirit of self-direction throughout the body 
politic; and whoever does not feel this duty and actively respond to it, 
although perhaps a naturalized citizen of the land, remains an alien forever. 


If this be true, the American differs from other peoples, not in 
that the social life is any more psychic than elsewhere, but that 
it is compounded of certain ideals and hopes rather than of vener- 
able traditiéns. Of our teeming economic activity Professor 
Miinsterberg writes: 


The colossal industrial successes, along with the great evils and dangers 
which have come with them, must be understood from the make-up of the 
(acquired) American character When a short time ago there was a 
terrific crash in the New York stock market, and hundreds of millions were 
lost, a leading Parisian paper said: “If such a financial crisis had happened 
here in France, we should have had panics, catastrophies, a slump in rentes, 
suicides, street riots, a ministerial crisis all in one day; while America is 
perfectly quiet, and the victims of the battle are sitting down to collect their 
wits. France and the United States are obviously two entirely different 
worlds in their civilization and in their way of thinking.” 
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Such statements are the more significant in the light of the 
fact, fully recognized by Professor Minsterberg, that America 
makes Americans out of Frenchmen, and of other diverse races; 
not perhaps Americans of identical traits, but yet men who con- 
form with all their might to the American modes of activity. 

Lafcadio Hearn, in his “ Interpretation” of Japan, tells us that 
the Japanese habits of thought, feeling, and action are so differ- 
ent from ours that after years of residence there he “cannot 
claim to know much about Japan; and adds: 


The best and dearest Japanese friend I ever had said to me a little before 
his death: “ When you find in four or five years more that you cannot under- 
stand the Japanese at all, then you will begin to know something about them.” 
After having realized the truth of my friend’s prediction —and having dis- 
covered that I cannot understand the Japanese at all—I feel better qualified 
to attempt this essay..... The underlying strangeness of this world —the 
psychological strangeness — is much more startling than the visible and super- 
ficial. You begin to suspect the range of it after having discovered that no 
adult occidental can perfectly master the language. East and West, the 
fundamental parts of human nature —the emotional bases of it— are much 
the same: the mental difference between a Japanese and European child is 
merely potential. But with growth the difference rapidly develops and 
widens, till it becomes, in adult life, inexpressible. The whole of the Japanese 
mental superstructure evolves into forms having nothing in common with 
western psychological development: the expression of thought becomes 
regulated, and the expression of emotion inhibited, in ways that bewilder and 
astound. The ideas of this people are not our ideas; their sentiments are 
not our sentiments; their ethical life represents for us regions of thought and 
emotion yet unexplored, or perhaps long forgotten. Any one of their ordinary 
phrases, translated into western speech, makes hopeless nonsense; and the 
literal rendering into Japanese of the simplest English sentence would 
scarcely be comprehended by any Japanese who had never studied a European 
tongue. Could you learn all the words in a Japanese dictionary, your 
acquisition would not help you in the least to make yourself understood in 
speaking, unless you had learned also to think like a Japanese — that is to say, 
to think backwards, to think upside down and inside out, to think in direc- 
tions totally foreign to Aryan habit. Experience in the acquisition of Euro- 
pean languages can help you to learn Japanese about as much as it could help 
you to acquire the language spoken by the inhabitants of Mars. To be able 
to use the Japanese tongue as a Japanese uses it, one would need to be born 
again, and to have one’s mind completely reconstructed from the foundation 
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That is, he would need to be the product of Japanese social rela- 
tionships. 

These quotations are intended merely to illustrate the exist- 
ence of psychic contrasts due to social causation. It is by no 
means necessary to look chiefly for psychic contrasts that coin- 
cide with international boundaries—a position that was suffi- 
ciently emphasized in our second section, while discussing the 
question, “What is a society?” The “national” sociologists 
and essayists who describe great populations as if each citizen 
of a country were of the same psychic type, are perhaps tempted 
to make interesting reading at the expense of scientific accuracy. 
The fact, however, remains that there are contrasting psychic 
types, and the question how nearly universal a single type may 
be throughout a whole population is insignificant at this point, 
compared with the fact that such psychic contrasts are not due 
to temperamental dissimilarities alone, but also to social condi- 
tions which tend both to give prominence, leadership, and power 
to set the model for conformity to dominant persons of this or 
that type, but also to elicit from given individuals moods, 
motives, and sentiments, as well as thoughts and ideals, of a 
certain type, instead of another type, of which in other sur- 
roundings the same individuals would have proved capable. 
This is the great truth that calls sociology into being, for the 


purpose of analyzing the social process into modes of activity, 
and giving account of the types of change, and especially of the 
forms of causation, elicitation, and conditioning, in accordance 
with which it is determined which modes of activity shall pre- 
dominate, continue, or succeed each other. 


The significance of the view that social phenomena are 
psychic phenomena has by no means been made fully to appear, 
and sociologists may see objections and difficulties involved in 
the view thus badly affirmed. If sociology is thus psychological 
must it therefore be semi-metaphysical? How can it avoid con- 
fusion between sociology and psychology? Are not the physical 
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traits which reveal themselves in the temperamental differences of 
Chinamen, Latins, and Anglo-Saxons, social phenomena? And 
are not tenements, roads, and factories social phenomena? To 
these difficu:iies we shall address ourselves in the following 
section. 

[To be continued] 
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A PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY OF REVOLUTIONS 


PROFESSOR CHARLES A. ELLWOOD, PH.D. 
The University of Missouri 


Among the phenomena of social evolution there are none 
more striking to the student of history and sociology than 
those commonly called revolutions. I do not use the word 
in a loose sense, to designate any sudden political or social 
change from coups d’état or “palace revolutions’’ to rever- 
sions in fashions and industrial changes due to great inven- 
tions; but I refer to those convulsive movements in the history 
of societies in which the form of government, or, it may be, the 
type of the industrial and social order, is suddenly transformed. 
Such movements always imply a shifting of the center of social 
control from one class to another, and inwardly are often marked 
by a change in the psychical basis of social control; that is, a 
change in the leading ideas, beliefs, and sentiments upon which 
the social order rests. Outwardly such movements are char- 
acterized by bloody struggles between the privileged and the 
unprivileged classes, which not infrequently issue in social con- 
fusion and anarchy. Revolutions in this sense are best typified 
in modern history, perhaps, by the Puritan Revolution in 
England and by the French Revolution. Less typical, but still 
in some sense revolutions, were our War for Independence and 
our Civil War. 

The objective explanations of revolutions which have usually 
been offered by historians and economists — that is, explanations 
in terms of economic, governmental, and other factors largely 
external—have been far from satisfactory, inasmuch as they 
have lacked that universal element which is the essential of all 
true science. These explanations have, to be sure, pointed out 
true causes operating in particular revolutions, but they have 
failed to reveal the universal mechanism through which all revo- 
lutions must take place. In the mind of the sociologist, there- 
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fore, there has arisen the further question: Is there any explana- 
tion of revolutions in general? What is their significance in the 
social life-process? Have they any universal form or method 
of development, and is that method capable of scientific formu- 


lation ? 

To have even asked these questions a score of years ago 
would probably have called forth a storm of ridicule. But such 
has been the progress of science that today many, if not most, 
social investigators would admit the possibility of finding univer- 
sal forms in social occurrences, and so in revolutions. If a 
digression may be permitted, I would say that this change of 
attitude on the part of scientific students of society is due largely 
to the progress of the science of psychology. The new functional 
psychology has proposed to interpret all mental life in terms of 
habit and adaptation; and the new psychological sociology, 
which is building itself up on the basis of the new psychology, 
proposes to do the same thing for the social life. Thus the possi- 
bility of finding universal forms for social occurrences on the 
subjective side, if not on the side of objective, environmental 
factors, is today more widely accepted than ever before. The 
reasons for the failure of the objective method of explaining 
social events are, indeed, now quite obvious. It is now seen that 
nearly all social occurrences are in the nature of responses to 
external stimuli. But these responses are not related, psychology 
tells us, to their stimuli as effects are to causes, as sociologists 
have so often assumed. The same response or similar responses 
may be called forth by very different stimuli, since the stimulus 
is only the opportunity for the discharge of energy. Conse- 
quently, any explanation of social occurrences in terms of exter- 
nal causes or stimuli is in a sense foredoomed to failure, since 
such an explanation will fall short of that universality which 
science demands. Hence the demands for a subjective or psycho- 
logical explanation of social phenomena, a demand which is being 
met today by the new psychological sociology. It is in accord- 
ance with this demand that I venture to offer a psychological 
theory of revolutions. 

The theory of revolutions here presented was first formulated 
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by the writer in 1898, and first published in brief outline in an 
article of this Journal’ in May, 1899. The purpose of this 
paper is merely to expand and restate the theory there presented. 
It is not an attempt, however, to give the theory anything more 
than a tentative form; its details must necessarily be left to be 
worked out through the further development of psychology and 
sociology. Moreover, it is not claimed that this theory of revo- 
lutions is anything absolutely new; foreshadowings of it are to 
be found in many historical and sociological writers.2 The 
essence of the theory is this: that revolutions are disturbances 
in the social order due to the sudden breakdown of social habits 
under conditions which make difficult the reconstruction of those 
habits, that is, the formation of a new social order. In other 
words, revolutions arise through certain interferences or dis- 
turbances in the normal process of the readjustment of social 
habits. 

The merit which is claimed for this theory is that it is in 
harmony with the new psychology and attempts to explain revo- 
lutions in terms of habit and adaptation. Habit and adaptation 
have their social consequences, not less than their individual men- 
tal consequences. The institutions and customs of society are 
but social expressions of habit; while the normal changes in the 
social order may be looked upon as social adaptations. Habit 
and adaptation are, therefore, fundamental categories for the 
interpretation of the social life-process not less than of the indi- 
vidual life-process; and the theory of revolutions here presented 
attempts to bring their phenomena within these categories. 

Normally social habits are continually changing; old habits 
are gradually replaced by new ones as the life-conditions change. 
Normally the breakdown of a social habit is so gradual that by 
the time the old habit disappears a new habit has been con- 
structed to take its place. Thus the process of social change, of 
continuous readjustment in society, goes on under normal condi- 

2 American Journal of Sociology, Vol. IV, pp. 817, 818. 


? Among historical writers Carlyle might be mentioned (cf. his French Revo- 
lution, Vol. I, p. 38) ; among sociologists, Ward especially has approximated the 
above views (cf. his Pure Sociology, pp. 222-31). 
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tions without shock or disturbance; new habits, or institutions, 
adapted to the new life-conditions replace the old habits and insti- 
tutions which are no longer adapted. This transition from one 
habit to another is effected under ordinary conditions in society 
by such peaceful means as public criticism, discussion, the forma- 
tion of a public opinion, and the selection of individuals to carry 
out the line of action socially determined upon. But where these 
normal means of effecting readjustments in the social life are 
lacking, social habits and institutions become relatively fixed and 
immobile, and a conservative organization of society results. 
Now, societies, like individuals, are in danger when their habits 
for any reason become inflexible. In the world of life, with its 
constant change and ceaseless struggle, only those organisms 
can survive which maintain a high degree of flexibility or adapta- 
bility. It is even so in the world of societies. As Professor 
Ward says: “When a society makes for itself a procrustean 
bed, it is simply preparing the way for its own destruction by 
the on-moving agencies of social dynamics.”* It is evident, then, 
that a society whose habits become inflexible for any reason is 
liable to disaster. That disaster may come in two forms: it 
may come in the form of conquest or subjugation by a foreign 
foe; or it may come in the form of internal disruption or revolu- 
tion, when the conditions of life have sufficiently changed to 
make old habits and institutions no longer workable. It is with 
this latter case that we are concerned. 

The conditions under which social habits become inflexible, 
hard and fast, are many, and I shall attempt no specific enumera- 
tion of them. In a general way they have already been indicated 
by saying that the mechanism by which the transition from one 
social habit to another is effected — namely, public criticism, free 
discussion, public opinion—has been destroyed. This has 
occurred most frequently no doubt, under despotic forms of gov- 
ernment; and hence the connection in popular thought between 
tyranny and revolution. Not only absolute monarchies, but aris- 
tocracies and oligarchies also, have frequently created types of 
social organization which were relatively inflexible. Despotic 


* Pure Sociology, p. 230. 
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governments, however, are only one of many conditions favor- 
able to social immobility. Authoritative religions which have 
glorified a past and put under ban all progress have also had 
much to do with creating social inflexibility. Again, the mental 
character of a race or people has much to do with the adapta- 
bility and progressiveness of the social groups which it forms, 
and some writers would make this the chief factor. Finally, it is 
well known that in societies without any of the impediments of 
despotic government, authoritative ecclesiasticism, or inferior 
racial character, public sentiment, prejudice, fanaticism, and class 
interest can and do suppress free thought and free speech, and 
produce a relatively inflexible type of society. 

Whatever the cause of their immobility, societies with inflex- 
ible habits and institutions are bound to have trouble. The 
conditions of social life rapidly change, and opposing forces 
accumulate until, sooner or later, the old habit is overwhelmed. 
Under these conditions the breakdown of the old habit is sharp 
and sudden; and the society, being unused to the process of 
readjustment, and largely lacking the machinery therefor, is 
unable for a greater or less length of time to reconstruct its 
habits. There ensues, in consequence, a period of confusion 
and uncertainty in which competing interests in the society 
strive for the mastery. If the breakdown under these conditions 
be that of a habit which affects the whole social life-process, and 
especially the system of social control, we have a revolution. It 
is consequent upon such a breakdown of social habit, then, that 
the phenomena of revolutions arise. 

But before considering some of these phenomena in detail, let 
us note somewhat more concretely how the old habits and institu- 
tions are overthrown. Of course, the opposing forces must 
embody themselves in a party of opposition or revolt. This party 
is composed, on the whole, of those individuals whom the 
changed conditions of social life most affect, those on whom the 
old social habits set least easily. The psychology of the revolt 
of large numbers of men to an established social order is, at bot- 
tom, a simple matter. It is simply a case of the breakdown of a 
social habit at its weakest point, that is, among those individuals 
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with whom the habit is least workable, or, in other words, whose 
interest lies in another direction. From these the attitude of 
revolt spreads by imitation, first among those to whom the old 
social habits are ill-adapted, and finally among all who are sus- 
ceptible to the influence of suggestion. Thus the party of opposi- 
tion grows until it comes to embody all of the influences and 
interests which make the old habits and institutions ill-adapted 
or even unworkable. If these forces continue to grow, it is 
evident that there is possible to the ruling classes only two alter- 
natives: either they must make concessions, that is, attempt 
themselves the readjustment of institutions; or they must face 
actual conflict with the party of opposition. As a matter of fact, 
historically the former alternative has much more often been 
chosen, thus open conflict avoided, and so-called “ peaceful revo- 
lutions” effected. If, however, no concessions are made by the 
ruling classes, or only such as are insufficient to bring about the 
readjustments demanded by the life-conditions; if, in other 
words, the relative inflexibility of the social order is maintained, 
then the antagonism between the old social habits and the new 
life-conditions can be resolved only by open conflict between the 


ruling classes and the party of revolt. And when this conflict 


results in the success of the party of revolt, we call it a “revo- 


lution.” 

Thus the old social order is overthrown, violently, suddenly, 
and sometimes almost completely. Now in the transition from 
one habit to another in the individual there is frequently to be 
observed a period of confusion and uncertainty; and this con- 
fusion is intensified if the breakdown of the old habit has been 
sudden or violent. We should expect, therefore, an analogous 
confusion in society upon the breakdown of social habits; and 
this is exactly what we find. The so-called anarchy of revolu- 
tionary periods is not due simply to the absence of efficient gov- 
ernmental machinery, but to the general breakdown of the social 


*Of course, the whole process of social differentiation and the resulting 
antagonism of social interests are closely connected with the phenomena of revolu- 
tions; but the psychology of this process has been so fully worked out by Ratzen- 
hofer, Tarde, Simmel, Ward, and others, that it is only necessary for the details 
of this aspect of revolutions to refer to those writers. 
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habits of the population. The anarchy is, of course, proportion- 
ate to the violence and completeness with which the old habits 
and institutions are overthrown. Again, in such periods of 
confusion in the individual consequent upon the entire break- 
down of a habit, we observe a tendency to atavism or reversion 
in his activities; that is, the simpler and more animal activities 
tend to come to expression. This tendency not only manifests 
itself in revolutions, but is of course greatly intensified by the 
struggle between the classes; for fighting, as one of the simplest 
and most primitive activities of man greatly stimulates all the 
lower centers of action. Hence the reversionary character of 
many revolutionary periods. They appear to us, and truly are, 
epochs in which the brute and the savage in man reassert them- 
selves and dominate many phases of the social life. The methods 
of acting, of attaining ends, in revolutions are, indeed, often 
characteristic of much lower stages of culture. These methods, 
as a rule, are unreflective, extremely direct and crude. Thus 
resort to brute force is constant, and when attempts are made at 
psychical control, it is usually through appeal to the lower emo- 
tions, especially fear. Hence the terrorism which is sometimes 
a feature of revolutions, and which conspicuously marked the 
French Revolution. 

Here another striking phenomenon of revolutionary epochs 
must be noted; and that is the part played at such times by mobs 
and other crowds. Le Bon has worked over this matter so 
thoroughly that only a word on this phase of our subject is neces- 
sary. It is evident that in the confusion and excitement of revo- 
lutionary times the most favorable conditions exist for the 
formation of crowds and the doing of their work. There is an 
absence, on the one hand, of those controlling habits, ideas, and 
sentiments which secure order in a population; and, on the other 
hand, there is the reversion to the unreflective type of mental 
activities. Under such conditions crowds are easily formed, and 
a suggestion suffices to incite them to the most extreme deeds. 
Thus much of the bloodiest work of revolutions is done by 
crowds. But it is a mistake to think that true revolutions can 
be initiated by mobs, or carried through by a series of them. 
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Revolutions simply afford opportunities for mobs to manifest 
themselves to a much greater degree than they can in normal 
social life. 

The duration of the period of confusion, anarchy, and mob- 
rule in a revolution is dependent upon a number of factors. If 
the party of revolt is united upon a program, and if the popula- 
tion generally has not lost its power of readjustment, the period 
of confusion may be so short as to be practically negligible. 
Under such circumstances the reconstruction of new social habits 
and institutions goes on rapidly under the guidance of the revo- 
lutionary party. As an illustration of this particular type of 
revolution with a happy outcome we may take our War of 
Independence. In this case the relative unity of the revolutionary 
party, the incompleteness of the destruction of the old social 
order, the vigorous power of readjustment in a relatively free 
population, all favored the speedy reconstruction of social insti- 
tutions, 

Unfortunately, this speedy reconstruction of social habits is 
not the outcome of all revolutions. Too often the revolutionary 
party is unified in nothing except its opposition to the old régime. 
It can find no principle or interest upon which a new social order 
can be reconstructed. Moreover, through a long period of social 
immobility the population seems often to have lost in great degree 
its power of readaptation. Indeed, in rare cases, peoples seem 
to have lost all power of making stable readjustments for them- 
selves. Under any or all of these conditions it is evident that 
the period of confusion, anarchy, and mob-rule in a revolution 
must continue for a relatively long time. During this time fre- 
quent attempts may be made at the reconstruction of the social 
order without success. These attempts are continued until some 
adequate stimulus is found, either in an ideal principle or in the 
personality of some hero, to reconstruct the social habits of the 
population. Or, if no basis for the reconstruction of the social 
order can be found, revolution may become chronic; and the 
period of relative anarchy and mob-rule may last for years, only 
to be ended perhaps by the subjugation and government of the 
population by an external power. 
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A more usual outcome, however, to the chronic revolutionary 
condition is the “dictatorship.” How this can arise from the 
conditions in revolutionary times is not difficult to understand. 
The labors of ethnologists have shown us that democracy in 
some shape is the natural and primitive form of government 
among all races of mankind; that despotism has arisen every- 
where through social stresses and strains, usually those accom- 


panying prolonged war, when a strong centralized system of 


social control becomes necessary, if the group is to survive. 
Now, in that internal war which we call a revolution, if it is 
prolonged, it is evident that we have all the conditions favorable 
to the rise of despotism. When the party of revolt are unable 
to agree among themselves, and can offer to the population no 
adequate stimulus for the reconstruction of the social order, 
nothing is more natural than that that stimulus should be found 
in the personality of some hero; for social organization is primi- 
tively based upon sentiments of personal attachment and loyalty 
far more than upon abstract principles of social justice and expe- 
diency. The personality of a military hero affords, then, the 
most natural stimulus around which a new social order can, 
so to speak, crystallize itself, when other means of reconstructing 
social institutions have failed, and when continued social danger 
demands a strong centralized social control. The dictatorship, 
in other words, does not arise because some superior man hypno- 
tizes his social group by his brilliant exploits, but because such 
a man is “selected” by his society to reconstruct the social order. 
Czsar, Cromwell, and Napoleon, these typical dictators of revo- 
lutionary eras, would probably have had their places filled by 
other, though perhaps inferior, men, had they themselves never 
existed. 

Here may be briefly explained, finally, the reaction which 
frequently follows revolutions. No revolution is, of course, 
complete; it is never more than a partial destruction of old 
habits and institutions. Now new habits, psychology tells us, 
have to be erected on the basis of old habits. What remains of 
the old social habits after a revolution must serve, therefore, as 
the foundation for the new institutions, since no other foundation 
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is possible. After repeated attempts at reconstruction of the 
social order which have failed, it is the easiest thing to copy the 
old institutions, and this is often the only successful means 
of restoring social stability. Hence the reversion to pre- 
revolutionary conditions. But, in the nature of things, such a 
reaction is usually only temporary. The population has learned 
that the social order can be changed, and at some later time is 
quite sure to attempt it again. 

If the theory of revolutions here outlined is in any degree 
correct, it is evident that they are regular phenomena conform- 
ing to the laws of the mental life. It is possible, therefore, to pre- 
dict their occurrence in the sense that the conditions favorable 
to their development can be stated. This has already been done 
in the discussion of our theory, but it may be worth our while to 
consider these conditions more critically, in order to see how far 
social prevision is possible in this matter and in social science in 
general. 

It is evident that, according to our theory, revolution is 
impossible in a perfectly flexible and adaptable type of social 
organization. On the other hand, revolution is inevitable, bar- 
ring foreign conquest, in those types of social and political organ- 
ization which do not change with changing life-conditions. Thus 
from a purely theoretical point of view everything seems clear. 
But when we apply these principles to concrete societies, we 
experience difficulties. It is easy to predict, in the case of 
extremely inflexible societies like China and Russia, that revo- 
lution is, sooner or later, inevitable, unless conditions greatly 
change. Even in this easiest instance, however, our foresight 
is qualified by a great “if.” But we cannot say with even as 
much assurance that our democratic societies are free from the 
danger of revolution. They may have the forms of freedom 
without the substance. Our own American society, for example, 
may be relatively inflexible in certain matters which are of vital 
importance to the life of our group. A tyrannical public senti- 
ment or class interest may induce even in a democracy such an 
inflexibility or stagnation in institutions that only a revolution 
can sweep away the obstructing social structure. This is what 
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actually occurred in the case of slavery in our country, which 
institution required a war of essentially revolutionary character 
for its overthrow. This can happen again in the future; for 
example, in the relations of the capitalistic and wage-earning 
classes. Whenever, in fact, an institution or a condition of 
society is set above public criticism, and freedom of discussion 
and thought is suppressed concerning it, we have a condition of 
social inflexibility and a loss of the power of adaptation which 
may breed revolution. Thus the most that can be said in the way 
of predicting revolutions must be in very general terms. All 
that we can say is that some societies are more liable to revolu- 
tions than others, while no society can safely be judged to be 
entirely free from the danger of revolution. In other words, 
no one can say where revolutions will occur, and much less when. 
But this negative conclusion regarding’ tne predictability of 
revolutions is not valueless. If the social sciences cannot foretell 
social events, they nevertheless can so define the conditions under 
which they occur that social development can be controlled. Thus 
it is of value to society to know the general conditions under 
which revolutions occur; for such knowledge points out the way 
by which revolutions can be avoided. Surely it cannot be value- 
less for a society to know that by encouraging intelligent public 
criticism, free discussion, and free thought about social condi- 
tions and institutions, by keeping itself adaptable, flexible, alert 
for betterment, it is pursuing the surest way to avoid future 
disaster. Social science, if it cannot foretell the future, can 
nevertheless indicate the way of social health and security. 

The important practical truth, then, brought out by this study 
of revolutions, is that which has been so well expressed by 
Professor Ward when he says of societies : 

Only the labile is truly stable, just as in the domain of living things only 
the plastic is enduring. For lability is not an exact synonym of instability, 
but embodies besides the idea of flexibility and susceptibility to change with- 
out destruction or loss. It is that quality in institutions which enables them 
to change and still persist, which converts their equilibrium into a moving 
equilibrium, and which makes possible their adaptation to both internal and 
external modification, to changes in both individual character and the 
environment.” 

5 Pure Sociology, p. 230. 
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We have seen that the Roman ceremony relating to the 
delimitation of the city, a preliminary which is the prime condi- 
tion of all social structure, was modeled upon Etruscan cere- 
monies. These in their turn rested upon analogous beliefs 
derived from similar economic conditions antecedent to the 
division of lands among families and the foundation of towns in 
Greece. Everywhere the reality is constantly the same. Accord- 


ing to times and circumstances, its interpretation and its forms 
alone vary. Always and everywhere also the social fact, whether 
it is military or peaceful, has an economic foundation at once 
material and psychic. 

With Greeks and Romans defeat brought in its train destruc- 
tion of the social autonomy of the defeated group. It lost its 
frontier, with everything connected with it—the town with all 
its contents, living and dead, men and gods, goods, animals, and 
people. Thus the conquered city gave itself over entirely to the 
conqueror, with its territory and its population, including its 
ancestors. The formula of surrender or deditio, as given by 
Livy runs: “I give my person, my town, my land, the water 
which runs there, my boundary gods, my temples, my furniture, 
all the things that belong to the gods, I give these to the Roman 
people.” The formula of surrender is also found in the 
Amphitryon of Plautus: “Urbem, agrum, aras, focos, seque 
uti dederent;’* and later: “dedunteque se divina humanaque 
people.”! The formula of surrender is also found in the 


“omnia, urbem et liberos.” 


*T, 38; VII, 31; XXVIII, 34. See also Polybius, XXXVI, 2. 
"Va. 92. 262. 
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Moreover, in the military city, just as it is the military and at 
the same time religious chieftain who founds the city, by locat- 
ing its boundaries, it is in like manner the chief who in case of 
defeat gives it up, and cedes the terminal gods and all the con- 
tents of the social group to the preservation of which these gods 
were supposed to be devoted. If the limits of the ancestral land 
were strict and continuous and if the town itself was guarded 
from its neighbors by its inclosure, nevertheless the latter was 
less closed than the domestic territory. The town communi- 
cated with the region beyond by gates. Its territory, although 
limited, had openings. It :s remarkable that even in our language 
these openings recall the partly pacific character of their primi- 
tive function. Thus, for example, in the form of expression 
“to make overtures of peace” (ouvertures). 

The ancient town was, in its normal situation, in harmonious 
relations with the surrounding agricultural domains; accord- 
ingly, with progress of inequality, the rural family estates fin- 
ished by falling into the hands of residents of the town, or of 
great proprietors who located in the town and ceased to work 
their estates directly. Moreover, the town with its agricultural 
dependencies was more accessible to the stranger than the ances- 
tral estate, whether that of the clan or of the tribe. If the city 
represented by the town and the annexed agricultural estates 
thus formed virtually the embryo of the modern state, and if it 
developed by conquest of new territories and of other cities, it 
is certain that it presented in its very structure the germs of 
pacific development. In the sociological differentiation resulting 
from the distinction between town and country there is a compli- 
cation of structure which gives to the internal organization an 
importance almost as great as that belonging to the external 
structure. There is an exterior frontier and a center. In soci- 
eties chiefly military this center will be as distinct as the frontier, 
but much less significant, because it is in pacific relations at least 
with the agricultural territory and population forming part of 
the same social aggregate with itself. This pacific tendency of 
urban centers cannot fail to increase in strength. For example, 
when, as in our day, they have become commercial and indus- 
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trial, they tend to break down and even to abolish entirely econ- 
omic frontiers, and indirectly to do away with the whole military 
structure. If the ancient city advanced its frontiers by war, it 
developed equally within by peace. The essential forms of the 
state remained the same, but the increase of the social mass of 
the territory and of population was paralleled by an increasing 
differentiation in the interior, with a corresponding co-ordination 
of all parts of the society. 

In Greece the Amphyctionic confederations succeeded at last 
in controlling and organizing certain relations between the states, 
and in imposing limitations even upon war. These confedera- 
tions were concluded and commemorated by a sacrifice and a 
common meal. These international feasts, analogous to those of 
the clan, and equally to those which had continued to be the cus- 
tom in each city, although in different degrees according to the 
greater or less force of the ancient communal traditions, were 
in reality at this moment the equivalent of the commercial and 
other treaties which led to the foundation of later political federa- 
tions by basing them upon a durable economic understanding. 
In Greece, at Rome, and everywhere else the extension of exter- 
nal frontiers, or the abolition of them by reciprocal intersocial 
penetration, corresponded continually to a reduction and to a 
leveling of the different classes in the city. These classes dis- 
solved gradually through the weakening of economic, religious, 
moral, and legal conditions; in a word, through more and more 
complete participation of all in the same religious and legal 
rights. In these cases the struggle was always between the 
democracy and the oligarchy, as well between the groups of the 
same society as between different states. At Rome the treaty 
between the plebs and the patricians was concluded at a certain 
moment in the same forms as the treaties between two different 
states: “foedere icto cum plebe,” says Tacitus.4 Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus® tells us that the fetiales acted as intermediaries, 
and he gives extracts from the treaty called lex sacrata. 

All the internal development of Roman civilization progressed 
pari passu with the extension of its frontiers. How different in 
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everything that concerns these latter the situation was from that 
which it had been before the foundation, by a band of adven- 
turers and of colonists, of a petty center as jealously closed as 
was primitive Rome! Then the Etruscans, separated from other 
populations by physical frontiers and by their ethnic traits, 
stretched from the Adige and the Alps to the Tiber. The center 
and the Mediterranean slope were inhabited by homogeneous 
tribes — Umbrians, Sabians, etc.— sometimes united and some- 
times at war with each other. The Oscans formed a barrier 
across the peninsula from one sea to the other. The Oenotrians 
dominated down to the Sicilian strait. On the north of the Adige 
there were, besides the Veneti, and on the south of Mount 
Garganus, the Iapygi, an Illyrian people. 

What a change if we place ourselves a few years before our 
era, under the empire! All the barriers and the ethnic and 
physical divisions are leveled. The whole peninsula bears the 
name of Italy, reserved in primitive times for the populations 
inhabiting Bruttium and Lucania. In reality, then, the name 
has no longer any ethnic or geographic significance. 

Without speaking of Gaul, to which we shall later give atten- 
tion in connection with the formation and development of the 
French nation, and of its successive frontiers and the conquest 
by Czsar, Egypt, and then Galatia and Paphlagonia, were 
annexed about thirty years before our era. Even these annexa- 
tions were brought about peacefully, inasmuch as they were only 
the transformation of earlier protectorates. At the beginning 
of the first century the empire is bounded on the north by the 
Rhine, the Danube, and the Euxine; on the east, by the Euphrates 
and the mountains of Syria and Judea; on the eastern side of the 
Mediterranean it stretched on the south to Egypt and to the 
southern shores of the great sea. It occupied these coasts as far 
as Mauritania. On the east it reached the ocean and the North 
Sea. The Mediterranean had thus become an internal waterway. 

The principal purpose of Augustus had been to assure the 
defense of Gaul against the Germans, as that of Ceasar had been 
to guarantee Italy against invasions from the Gauls. Both were 
agents of that destiny which decreed that purely physical obstacles 
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could not serve as a frontier. A physical frontier consisting of a 
river or a mountain is not adequately defended except on the con- 
dition of being extended. The defensive force of these barriers is 
insufficient, even from the military point of view without reckon- 
ing that the social forces tend in addition to extend not merely 
beyond geographical divisions, but also military limits. Czsar 
conquered Gaul to guarantee Italy and to assure Spain. Augustus 
was not content with completing the subjection of the tribes of 
the Alps, with establishing colonies in Narbonne, and with com- 
municating regularly through them with the left bank of the 
Rhine, where he stationed his legions. The Rhine is only a 


physical frontier. To make it a social frontier, it was necessary 


to prevent access to it. Accordingly, Augustus advanced upon 
the right bank, where Varus met with decisive disaster. The 
advance was pushed into regions which no organized Roman 
social force had penetrated. The zone had not been prepared for 
conquest as a sphere of influence. Augustus contented himself, 
consequently, with annexing Norica, Pannonia, Meesia, and the 
interior of Dalmatia, and with establishing secure continental 
communications between the eastern and the western parts of the 
empire. 

Within these limits interior peace is assured —the fusion of 
races and varieties of peoples is complete. Hence all the legions 
are distributed in the northeast of the empire, upon the banks of 
the Rhine and of the Danube, in Syria, and in Egypt. All the 
military forces are at the extremities in proportion to the needs. 
This is the fusion which took place in the interior as well as in 
Africa from the year 37 of our era. All the legions are concen- 
trated in Numidia. Nowhere is the empire any more in arms 
except against the barbarians; that is to say, against those who 
are outside the zone of the influence of Roman civilization, or in 
the zone still partially affected by this influence. The emperor, 
supreme war-lord, and thus the successor of primitive petty kings, 
governs directly the frontier countries. He is the head, the front 
(frons, frontier), armed for attack and defense. The frontiers 
called geographic are not used except as bases. They are worth- 
less unless they are combined with a powerful human force to 
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make a social frontier. This military frontier has in reality to 
face in two directions. It must oppose two hostile forces: the 
exterior enemy, and the more positive and penetrating social 
forces of which it is the envelope, on one side; and, on the other, 
its own interior forces, which are incessantly developing them- 
selves, and which oblige the military frontier to press forward in 
order to make place for stable, regular, and peaceful communica- 
tion with the regions over which military protectorate is exercised. 
Thus progressive civilizations continually chase war before them, 
expelling it from their own borders and relegating it to remote 
frontiers. This is a constant law, applicable to petty states as well 
as to the largest empires. 

All frontiers are social, even the military frontiers; and this 
is why they change continually. It is also why the military form 
is incapable, as historical experience has proved it to be, of 
establishing a regular mode of inter-social equilibrium, and why 
other forms must be substituted. It is a task for the sociologist 
to discover what is the most advantageous form in a civilization 
which, like ours, has long since passed the frontiers of the Roman 
power at the height of its grandeur; in which, nevertheless, 
narrow military frontiers not at all consistent with the real 
development of civilization continue to divide people who for a 
long time have shared a common life. 

In his political testament Augustus advised contentment with 
the limits which he assigned to the empire. He was thus imbued 
with the idea that there are natural and fixed limits. On the con- 
trary, every social frontier is variable as the society itself. 
Indeed, it merely expresses in reality the limits of the power 
of the society to penetrate surrounding territory — limits them- 
selves variable and diverse, as we have seen, according to the 
nature of the energies or social capacities and external resistances. 
The advice of Augustus was wise in appearance, but impracti- 
cable. To defend itself, a society must be able to attack. Accord- 
ingly, from Augustus to Trajan, besides temporary acquisitions, 
the empire annexed Armenia as far as the Caucasus, as well as 
the eastern shore of the Euxine as far as the Cimmerian Bos- 
phorus. It also absorbed Cappadocia, Lycia, and the whole 
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basin of the Euphrates and the Tigris. In Syria it extended its 
rule toward the interior beyond the mountains. In Egypt it 
approached the second cataract. In Europe it conquered, not 
only Thrace, but Dacia beyond the Danube. Accordingly, the 
mountains of Bastarnia became in this region the strategic point 
of its frontier against the barbarous Sarmatians. As in the case 
of the Danube, the empire again crossed the Rhine on the east, 
and it also made the agri decumates a defense in that quarter. 
After Trajan the empire consolidates and completes its Asiatic 
possessions. In Europe it prolongs the holdings on the Euxine 
as far as the mouth of the Hypanis and the Borysthenes. The 
Euxine is thus, like the Mediterranean, transformed into an 
interior lake and route of communication. On the northwest the 
frontier is carried as far as the Elbe. From the center to the 
extremities the great routes, whether military or commercial, run 
together and complete each other in ramifications that carry out 
a common internal system of circulation for goods, for men, and 
for ideas. During all the imperial period the system of routes of 
communication was completed, not merely in Italy, but through- 
out the different regions to the remotest extremities. The 
analogy of their development with that of our railroads is remark- 
able. Strategic necessities exerted upon their direction an influ- 
ence at first superior to that of economic needs. Of course, it 
was necessary in building them to take account of topography and 
of the situation of the large towns, but these were neglected fre- 


quently to such an extent that many very important ancient 
centers found themselves left outside of the great circulating sys- 


tem; and it is perhaps more exact to say that the position of the 
towns was henceforth determined by the routes of communica- 
tion, than that the latter were located by the position of the 
towns. 

And still, as always, the armed force is pursued by the over- 
flowing civilization toward the extremities. There were thirty 
legions under Vespasian in place of twenty-eight in the year 95 
A. D., and of twenty-five earlier; but now Dalmatia is stripped of 
troops. Anterior Spain has only two legions, Africa only one. 
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On the other hand, along the Danube there are seven legions in 
the place of four, and in the Orient eight in the place of six. 

At the beginning of the second century the emperors were 
busy consolidating the frontiers. The movement toward expan- 
sion seems to have attained its extreme limit. The vallum 
Hadriani is built between the Solway and the Tyne, the vallum 
Antonini between the Clyde and the Forth. The limes of the 
Rhine is fortified like that of Rhetia. The rivers are thus 
not themselves the barriers against the barbarians; it is neces- 
sary to add to them a human force. The frontier therefore 


always presents the physical and human combination which is 


fundamentally the basis of every social phenomena. It is a social 
phenomenon, not purely physical nor purely human. It is nothing 
else than social. 

If the empire is from this moment on the defensive, it is the 
intermediate stage between full development and decline. The 
frontiers are closed. Interior commerce suffers. Infiltration of 
barbarians takes place irresistibly, in spite of everything, and it 
prepares the way for the violent removal of the barriers. The 
establishments of military colonies, of Germanic or other origin, 
becomes more common. The empire under Constantine (324- 
37) moves its capital to Byzantium. At the beginning of the 
fifth century, in accordance with the notitia dignitatum, it is 
divided into four prefectures: that of the East, of Illyria, of 
Italy, and of Gaul; with fourteen dioceses and one hundred and 
twenty provinces. Duces and comites are charged with command 
at the frontiers. In the interior large private proprietorship is 
developed and strengthened more and more at the expense of 
small ownership and of the public domain. The forms of dis- 
memberment and of the feudal hierarchy begin to be prepared. 
The dismemberment and the feudal régime would have occurred 
without the invasions of the barbarians. The latter, however, 
everywhere accentuated the military character of the process. 
If the external frontiers were removed, we must attribute it in 
large part to the transformation of internal forces, but always as 
we have shown, in their external equilibration, which could not 
be sudden, but adjusted itself slowly and gradually, like all the 
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great natural transformations. These do not appear in the form 
of cataclysms, except to superficial observers who consider only 
results. 

The emperors had fringed the frontiers with castles, strong- 
holds encircled by a fosse, and limes, especially where there was 
no river to serve as a barrier. The neighboring lands were the 
collective property of the bodies of troops, always accompanied 
by their women and children, with their counts and their dukes 
as military chieftains. They were literally marches. Lampridius 
says that Alexander Severus (222-35), after his wars in Mauri- 
tania, Illyria, and Armenia, “gave the lands taken from the 
enemy to the chiefs and the soldiers of the frontiers, on condition 
that their heirs should be soldiers, and that these lands should 
never pass into the possession of men who were not soldiers.”’ 
Likewise Vopiscus says that Probus (276-82) “gave to his 
veterans certain lands in Isauria, adding that their male children 
should be under obligation to become soldiers at the age of 
eighteen years.’’ Here is evidently one of the origins of the 
feudal contract, which was destined to reorganize the law of 
property by putting it in connection with military service and 
sovereignty. 

Nevertheless, the Theodosian code® contains a law of Hono- 
rius which justifies the supposition that the obligation of military 
service, even in his time, was not always strictly observed, and 
that chiefs of military colonies tended to make themselves inde- 
pendent. Thus as the law expresses it, “the lands which the 
far-seeing goodness of our early predecessors ceded to soldiers 
called gentiles [genuine military clans and an apparent return to 
primitive forms], to protect the frontiers of the empire, are 
according to reports that reach us, sometimes alienated to men 
who are not soldiers, but care must be taken that such holders of 
land shall perform their proper service in protecting the frontiers. 
If they fail in this duty, they must leave their lands and make 
them over to the gentiles and to the veterans.” Failure to per- 
form military duty accordingly resulted, as in later feudal times, 
in breaking the contract which was later a part of the tenure in 


* Book VII, title 15. 
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the case of all feudal lords. The consequence evidently was that 
the feudal régime was a natural development of property as 
organized by the law of the quirites, just as in our day commercial 
and industrial trusts are a development of economic law as it was 
formulated, for instance, by the Code Napoléon. The organiza- 
tion of the colonial system extended from the frontiers, where its 
form was military, to the interior, where it was at first entirely 
economic; but where it ended by developing a corresponding 
legal and political régime. Thus the colonial system, in extending 
itself from the frontiers to the interior of the empire, prepared 
the way for the system of serfdom. Labor that was free, as com- 
pared with ancient personal slavery, began to be considered more 
profitable than that of chattels. The latter accordingly passed 
into a species of colonists. Thus the whole society tended to 
model itself upon the combined economic and military structure 
of the frontier colonies. The development of large proprietorship 
could have no other end than a tremendous advantage on the part 
of the owners, and in proportion to their economic power the 
latter increased in military importance, in right to administer 
justice, and at length in all the attributes of political sovereignty, 
according to a hierarchical scheme in accordance with the military 
and economic structure of the new society. Feudalism and the 
whole Middle Age régime thus issued directly from the empire. 

For two centuries the jurists had taught that provincial land 
was not susceptible of complete ownership; the dominium over 
it belonged by right of conquest to the state. The individual 
proprietors could have nothing more than possession and usufruct. 
In the fourth century of our era this distinction between Italian 
and provincial land no longer existed and for a long time the 
provincials were Roman citizens. At the same time, proprietor- 
ship lost its religious character. There was no longer any wor- 
ship of the god Terminus. There came to be cultivators who 
were at the same time judges and surveyors, who fixed boundaries 
and settled conflicts. Violation of boundaries is no longer sacri- 
lege, but crime. The military form of social structure, with the 
suppression of interior frontiers and their removal to a great 
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distance, greatly modified the forms of authority in the interior 
of the empire, and especially in Italy. 

Meanwhile, under the empire from the close of the third 
century, there had already begun a modification of the general 
defensive limits. The countries protected by the limes of Ger- 
many and of Rhetia are lost. The frontier is brought back to 
the Rhine and the Danube. Dacia is lost, and in 368 a portion of 
Mesopotamia. General instability, greatest in the most distant 
regions, which are the latest acquired and the most exposed, the 
danger resulting from the excessive power of the governors of 
military provinces, the increasing multiplicity of conflicts of all 
kinds, and of problems to be solved far from the administrative 
centers, tended to increase the number of the contractions. While 
at the beginning of the first century there were only twenty-nine 
provinces at the end of the same century there were thirty-six; 
at the end of the second, forty-two; at the end of the third they 
had become ninety-six; and at the year 400 the number of prov- 
inces was one hundred and twenty. 

Augustus had divided Italy into eleven regions or circuits. 
Some of these still had mountains and rivers as boundaries, but 
none of them any longer corresponded to earlier ethnic conditions. 


Italy had now become cut up into provinces scarcely at all corre- 
sponding with the physical characteristics of the older regions. 
These natural physical and ethnic traits had become secondary 
in importance and had passed into neglect. Thus there was a 
province of Liguria, but it was located north of the Po, with 


Milan as its capital. 

While increasing differentiation of internal administration 
went on, a hierarchy established itself in the administration itself. 
Aurelian and Diocletian grouped all the provinces into twelve 
dioceses, and between the governors and the central power he 
created vicarii. The unity of the empire is only administrative, 
hence in reality very feeble in view of the new social situation. 
All in all, the political center has become as fragile as the frontier. 
Rome for centuries is no longer a military march nor a frontier 
capital (caput, frons). She is at the center of a world, but an 
already insufficient center, because the Orient is less solidly and 
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directly attached to it than central and occidental Europe. In the 
year 395 the empire is divided, and there are two prefects in each 
of its two parts. The division of the central power of necessity 
increased parallel with the shifting of frontiers and the internal 
social transformation. Under the later empire the principle of 
separating military and civic functions is to prevail. There will 
be masters of the forces, and under them counts and dukes whose 
prerogatives extend over regions of various size, sometimes 
including several provinces. Instead of being concentrated, the 
troops are dispersed in garrisons of various sizes along the Rhine 
and the Danube from source to mouth. Danger threatens every- 
where from without, and society is in full transformation within. 
New conditions must necessarily have as a result a transforma- 
tion of the frontiers. The dissolution of the empire goes on 
parallel with the social reorganization of its content, in connection 
with the internal and external conditions of the latter. 

Religious and philosophical beliefs were in continuous correla- 
tion with the evolution already passed through, and with that 
which was in progress. 

Just as the fosse around the primitive towns was the mundus, 
at first the strictly inviolable circle of social life, so under the 
empire the “ Roman world,” including its most distant extremi- 
ties, was such a life-circle. At its boundaries all social assimila- 
tion ceased to be possible. However great the Roman city became, 
whatever was its force of expansion, it was always limited. At 
its apogee as at the beginning, its limitations are very rigid. It 
has a belt of strong castles and of military colonies wherever 
physical obstacles do not afford sufficient means of defense. In 
fact, there is so little confidence in the latter that at the approach 
of danger military posts are scattered all along the frontier, even 
where there are large rivers and high mountains. 

In the midst of this world, so broad that to the eyes of the 
great mass of its inhabitants it might well have seemed limitless, 
a homogeneous social life developed itself progressively by the 
extension of the great routes of commerce; by the necessity of a 
more and more intensive production, both agricultural and indus- 
trial; by the slow fusion of human varieties; by the fusion of 
usages of customs, of divinities, and even of philosophies; by 
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the application of a uniform law, and of a strongly centralized 
political and administrative regulation. The “great Roman 
peace”’ was a period unique in the history of human societies, at 
least in a civilization on so large a scale. The citizens of this 
Roman world might well have cherished the illusion that this 
world did not have frontiers, since they were so distant, and any 
conflicts which arose with the regions beyond made so little 
impression in the central regions. What they could not see was 
that not only at the exterior did Roman civilization have its 
limits, not merely military or political properly speaking, and 
still others more or less extended than the military limits; but 
that in the interior of Roman society an enormous differentiation 
of the functions of social life was taking place in correlation with 
the development of territorial extension and of the mass of the 
population. This differentiation of the functions of social life 
had necessitated an adequate organic differentiation, and conse- 
quently an enormous multiplication of structures and internal 
delimitations unknown and non-existent before. If Roman 
development had been simply a development in mass and in 
extent, without internal organic differentiation, it would have had 
no interest for the historian and the sociologist. But the evolu- 
tion of the frontiers of Roman civilization was always correlated 
with its internal evolution. The two were in continuous and 
variable equilibration, and there was at the same time progressive 
adjustment with the exterior world. 

Then as now the political theorists and the philosophers, con- 
sidering chiefly the most apparent external aspect —the frontier 
in its purely military and political factors, which is like the pro- 
tective shell of all the internal portions of this great social body, 
the envelope of which they even lost consciousness in proportion 
to its distance from the superior centers, and also losing from 
view that this envelope is not only an organ of separation and of 
defense, but also an organ of relation and of adaptation with the 
exterior world whose existence they ignored — fell into complete 
idealism. They arrived at the absolute negation of frontiers, at 
universal equality and fraternity, as though all barriers, all 
inequalities, not merely physical and ethnical, but social, had com- 
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pletely disappeared, or at least were about to vanish. But, in 
spite of the increasing equality of purely civic and political con- 
ditions, under the leveling influence of the same imperial system, 
the real limits between classes and interests had perhaps never 
been more pronounced. Nor had the social organization been 
more highly differentiated, and hence necessarily limited in each 
of its functions by coexistent institutions and forms. And every- 
where, from the stage of simple associations, corporations of 
laborers, up to the formation of powerful commercial and finan- 
cial societies and of various colleges, religious, political, and 
others, the whole internal social structure was in the aggregate 
firmly closed and organized in elaborate gradations. Only the 
torpid feudal and Catholic Middle Age, and then the later con- 
stitution of absolute monarchies, could suffice to bring attention 
back to the stern reality, the appreciation of which Stoicism and 
then primitive Christianity had lost, while their moral ideal, 
although high, was fatally lacking in positive content. 

Already with Diogenes, when the Greek city was founded in 
the empire of Alexander, the school of the Cynics had ignored 
patriotism. The Epicureans were also uninterested in public 
affairs. Man was to them a citizen of the universe. He did not 
cast his lot with any definite social group. Diogenes boasted of 
having no rights of citizenship. Crates extended this cosmo- 
politan individualism to every community, even that of thought. 
His country was in the contempt of the vulgar human mass. The 
super-man is not an invention of our century. The theory is 
formulated especially in the Stoic philosophy, which thus became 
a philosophy or general conception of the social world. Man 
supplants the citizen. Seneca, Plutarch, Marcus Aurelius, Zeno, 
have for their country the world. All men, including slaves, 
descend from the same god, all are brothers, according to Epic- 
tetus. It was a general mollifying of the ancient law of the 
classes. Christianity was the product of this dissolution of 
ancient institutions and beliefs. It was communistic, and in this 
sense it represents a remarkable effort to articulate the new moral 
and social conception with a superior economic law. But its fra- 
ternal idealism presently clothed itself with an authoritative form 
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at first moral, then more and more temporal. It had to adapt 
itself to the social environment. It submitted little by little to 
authorities, up to the day when, having itself become powerful, it 
became Catholicism. Then also it proved not only that the fron- 
tiers of a belief may be more extended than the bounds of the 
temporal sovereignty of the chief of this faith, but that they may 
extend beyond the frontiers of a considerable number of separate 
political sovereignties. What was proved in that case for religion 
will be proved later in a universal measure for science, and at lasi 
for the world-economy which is destined to be the effective and 
secure basis of that unity which neither empires nor religions can 
realize—the principle of authority being too feeble to serve as 
bond of union for the infinite variety of forms and of functions 
which the republic of the human race presupposes. 


[To be continued] 
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THE RELATION OF MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT TO 
AMERICAN DEMOCRATIC IDEALS 


L. S. ROWE 
Professor of Political Science, University of Pennsylvania 

John Stuart Mill opens his discussion of Representative Gov- 
ernment with the remark that government 
by some minds is conceived as strictly a practical art, giving rise to no ques- 
tions but those of means and an end. Forms of government are assimilated 
to any other expedients for the attainment of human objects hey are 
regarded as wholly an affair of invention and contrivance. Being made by 
man, it is assumed that man has the choice either to make them or no, and 
how or on what pattern they shall be made. Government, according to this 
conception, is a problem to be worked like any other questions of business. 
Mill here expresses a view which still dominates modern political 
thought, in spite of the fact that the philosophy of which it is the 
expression has long been outgrown in the study of institutions 
other than political. It is a curious fact that, while the doctrine of 
evolution, with its leading principle of the adaptation of form to 
function, has profoundly influenced our reasoning on all matters 
pertaining to social relations, it has failed to overcome the influ- 
ence of tradition upon our political thinking. We still deal with 
political phenomena as if governmental organization could be 
made, unmade, and remade without reference either to industrial 
conditions or to the special problems with which government has 
to deal. The principal effect and the immediate danger of this 
attitude toward questions of civil government are that our reason- 


‘ 


ing on political affairs is usually “in harmony with what we 
want, rather than with the conditions and problems which gov- 
ernment has to face.” The history of city government in the 
United States presents a peculiar interest to the student of politics, 
because it illustrates so clearly these general principles. 

The formative period in the development of our American 
cities was dominated by an essentially negative view of govern- 
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ment. During the eighteenth and the greater part of the nine- 
teenth centuries American political thought was concerned 
primarily, in fact almost exclusively, with the protection of indi- 
vidual rights. A minimum of government and a maximum of 
individual liberty represented the primary standards of political 
thought and action. From our present perspective we can appre- 
ciate the great service rendered by these essentially negative 
political ideas. They strengthened that feeling of personal 
responsibility and initiative which has contributed so much 
toward our industrial development and served to maintain 
that alertness to possible encroachment upon the domain of indi- 
vidual liberty which has been the admiration and envy of the 
people of continental Europe. Furthermore, the restriction of 
government activity to the protection of person and property, and 
the care of the dependent, defective, and delinquent classes, 
enabled the country to train the electorate at a time when the func- 
tions of government were few and the possibilities of harm 
due to inexperience reduced to a minimum. Local government 
was then looked upon as the cradle of American liberties and 
as the bulwark against the possible tyranny of the state and federal 


governments; it was expected to preserve and foster a feeling of 
opposition toward any extension of the positive action of govern- 


ment. 
Viewed in the perspective of the last hundred years, the con- 


trast between the conditions out of which our ideas of local gov- 
ernment developed and the circumstances which now confront us, 
is fraught with lessons which we cannot afford to ignore if we 
hope to build up vigorous local institutions. The menace to indi- 
vidual liberty from the tyranny of government is no longer a 
real one, and to this extent, therefore, the justification for the 
essentially negative prevailing views of government has dis- 
appeared. On the other hand, the concentration of population 
and the growth of great industrial centers have brought into the 
foreground a mass of new problems which the community is com- 
pelled to face. Many of them come directly within the legitimate 
sphere of government, but so strong is the hold of the political 
ideas of the eighteenth century that in most of our cities we must 
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depend upon private effort for their solution. The widening gap 
between the life of the community and the activities of our city 
governments is impressing itself on every student of American 
city life. The first step in the development of greater civic vigor 
is a method of bridging this gap which shall include, primarily, 
such an extension of municipal functions that the community will 
be enabled to grapple with tie problems which cannot be solved 
without organized action; and, secondly, such a readjustment of 
the machinery of government that positive action will be fostered, 
rather than being made increasingly difficult, as it is under our 
present system. The ideas of governmental organization which 
we have borrowed from an earlier period, and which have worked 
great good as applied to our state and federal governments, are no 
longer applicable to the conditions that prevail in our cities. 

If we examine the history of city government during the last 
fifty years, we find that slowly and with great reluctance we are 
beginning to acknowledge, in fact if not in theory, that the 
political ideas which have dominated our political thinking for 
more than a century are no longer adequate to meet the complex 
conditions of modern city life. We continue to reason as if the 
political principles of the eighteenth century had lost none of 
their force, but the pressure of circumstances has nevertheless 
forced us to make certain compromises, the full import of which 
we have hardly begun to realize. 

Our inherited notions of democratic government have dictated 
a form of city organization in which the local representative 
assembly or city council occupies an important position. The 
same political traditions dictate that the higher administrative 
officials of the city, no matter what their functions, shall be 
chosen by popular election. It is a significant fact that this tena- 
cious adherence to what we regard as the essentials of democracy 
has been contemporaneous with a totally different movement in 
other branches of administrative activity. The management of 
great business enterprises is being concentrated in the executive 
heads of industrial corporations. The responsibility for the con- 
duct of the affairs of educational and charitable institutions is 
likewise drifting from the board to the single executive head. 
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Even in the management of the affairs of the church this tendency 
toward the concentration of executive power is distinctly apparent. 
Wherever the form of board management is still preserved, the 
actual control and responsibility is vested in one individual, 
whether he be called the president of the board or the chairman 
of the executive committee. However we may regard this tend- 
ency, there is every indication that it is not merely a passing 
phase, but that the immediate future will witness a strengthening 
of its influence. 

It should not require lengthy argument to prove that tenden- 
cies which are so clearly marked in American business and 
institutional activity are certain to exert an influence on the 
administration of public affairs. We cannot hope permanently 
to preserve the illusion that by some occult force political organi- 
zation can be kept free from the influences which are dominant 
in every other department of our national life. 

If this concentration of power in the mayor represents a per- 
manent tendency in American administrative policy, the question 
immediately presents itself whether we can reconcile these changes 
with our views of democracy. No one will deny that the increase 
of executive power, as well as its concentration, has been accom- 
panied by a marked increase in efficiency. The choice presented 
to our American communities, therefore, takes the form of an 
apparent opposition between democracy and efficiency. Thus pre- 
sented, there is little doubt as to the ultimate choice of the Ameri- 
can people. Above all other peoples of western civilization, we 
are worshipers of efficiency. The establishment, therefore, of a 
harmonious relation between democracy and efficiency, both in 
thought and in action, becomes a necessary requisite for the main- 
tenance of those institutions which we are accustomed to regard 
as the distinctive products of our American civilization. 

If this analysis of the present situation be correct, the outlook 
for the municipal council is anything but encouraging. The 
analogy between a business and a municipal corporation, while 
faulty in many respects, is of real value when viewed from the 
standpoint of the organization of city departments. Whether or 
not we agree with this analogy, we cannot disregard the fact that 
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the popular view with reference to the administration of the city’s 
executive departments is moving toward the standards which have 
proved so successful in the management of great corporate enter- 


prises. This means that the people are prepared to accept the 


same administrative standards in municipal affairs as those which 
prevail in the business world. The recent proposal to give to the 
police commissioner of New York a term of ten years, or possibly 
a life tenure, would have been received with scorn and indignation 
fifty years ago. Today it is regarded by many as the best means 
of securing an efficient administration of this service. 

Similarly, the increasing limitations on the powers of the 
municipal council are not due to any decline in the character of its 
membership, but rather to a growing appreciation of the difficulty, 
if not the impossibility, of enforcing responsibility against a large 
assembly. The repeated failure of the effort to enforce such 
responsibility is accountable for the steady decline of popular 
interest in the work of the council. 

It is a significant fact that, even in those cities in which years 
of effort have finally secured an improvement in the character of 
the men serving in the local legislative body, the improvement in 
the administrative service is in no sense commensurate with the 
amount of effort thus expended. The vital interest of the citizens 
is in strengthening the administrative service rather than the 
legislative body. The gradual appreciation of this fact has led to 
the transference of what were formerly regarded as legislative 
functions to administrative officers. Although the movement is by 
no means uniform, the general trend of institutional development 
in this country is to reduce the power of the council to a control 
over finances, and by means of constitutional and statutory limita- 
tions to set definite limits even to this contro!. The council is 
gradually assuming the position of an organ of government whose 
function is to prevent the extravagant or unwise expenditure of 
public funds. It is thus rapidly becoming a negative factor in our 
municipal system. To an increasing extent the American people 
are looking to the executive, not only for the execution, but also 
for the planning of municipal improvements. Even the freedom 
of discussion in the council is being subjected to statutory limita- 
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tions by provisions requiring that the vote on financial and fran- 
chise questions shall not be delayed beyond a certain period. 

It is a mistake to suppose that this decline in the power of the 
council involves a loss of popular control. In every city in which 
the mayor has been given independent powers of appointment and 
has been made the real head of the administrative organization 
of the city, the sensitiveness of the government to public opinion 
has been considerably increased. When rightly viewed, the 
change involves possibilities of popular control which we have 
hardly begun to realize. Almost every city in the country offers 
a number of instances in which the mayor, when supported by 
popular opinion, has been able to withstand the combined influ- 
ence of the council and any machine organization that attempted 
to direct his action. The lessons of this experience have left their 
impress upon the political thinking of the American people and 
explain the tendency to look to the executive rather than to the 
legislative authority for the solution of every difficulty. Popular 
control over the city government will become more effective as 
public opinion becomes more thoroughly organized. At present 
we must depend upon a great number of voluntary organizations 
representing different elements in the community, but which can- 
not, from the nature of the case, represent the opinion of the com- 
munity as a whole. 

The danger involved in this tendency toward the concentration 
of executive power is that the council will be shorn, not only of its 
administrative, but of its legislative powers, as well. The desire 
for greater administrative efficiency may lead us to a type of 
government in which the determination of executive policy will 
be left exclusively to the mayor and his heads of departments. 
This form of organization is certain to give us better government 
than our present large and unwieldy council. The accumulated 
experience of American cities has shown that, unless the council is 
reduced to a single chamber with a small membership, responsi- 
bility cannot be enforced. The choice that presents itself is clear 
and simple. We must either make the council a small body of 
nine or eleven members, elected by the people, having complete 
power over the finances of the city, or we shall inevitably drift 
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toward a system in which the council will disappear and all power 
will be lodged in the mayor and his heads of departments. 

The reconciliation of the idea of popular government with the 
concentration of executive power represents the first step toward a 
better adjustment of our political thinking to the conditions of 
city life. A second and no less important step involves some fur- 
ther modifications in our ideas of municipal organization. 
American cities are organized as if they were the small towns and 
villages of fifty years ago. We have proceeded on the assumption 
that an aggressive and progressive municipal policy can be 
developed out of the compromise of conflicting district interests. 
As a matter of fact, our present plan of district representation 
clogs positive action and prevents the systematic planning and 
economical execution of great public improvements. 

Placing the mayor as a check upon the council, and the coun- 
cil as a check upon the mayor, has served, furthermore, to 
strengthen that most baneful of political superstitions — the belief 
in a self-acting governmental mechanism which will carry on the 
work ef government without the need of watchfulness and alert- 
ness on the part of the people. For every evil, no matter what its 
nature, we recur to the statute book. There is a widespread belief 
throughout the country that for every abuse there is a legislative 


remedy. This belief in the moralizing power of law is one of the 


most insidious as well as one of the most corrupting influences in 
our public life. It leads us to place unenforceable laws on the 
statute books, and the disregard of these laws becomes the instru- 
ment of blackmail and bribery. The same political superstition 
pervades the organization of our city governments — to construct 
a self-acting mechanism which will secure honesty and guarantee 
efficient administration. By pitting the executive against the legis- 
lative authority, by electing one official to exercise control over 
another, and by making official terms as short as possible, we have 
beguiled ourselves with the illusion that it is possible to construct 
a mechanism of government which only requires the attention of 
the citizen body at stated election periods. It is not surprising 
that this search for a self-acting governmental machine has proved 
fruitless, for it represents an attempt to relieve ourselves of a 
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responsibility which we cannot throw off. The complexity of 
organization that has resulted from this attempt to secure effi- 
ciency and honesty through statutes rather than through men has 
done more than any other influence to retard municipal progress. 

The problem presented by city government in the United 
States is not merely to construct a well-balanced mechanism of 
government, but so to construct that government that it will 
require the alertness and watchfulness of the people. The situa- 
tion in Philadelphia is an instructive instance of the effect of so 
organizing the government as to leave the people under the 
impression that the officials are sufficiently encompassed with 
statutory limitations to have little power for evil. With a 
bicameral council, a mayor whose appointments are subject to the 
approval of the upper branch of the local legislative body, and 
such important services as the control of education vested in a 
board appointed by the local judiciary, authority is split to such an 
extent that the people believe that no one official or group of 
officials enjoys sufficient power to work much harm. We fail to 
appreciate the fact that this splitting of authority means that har- 
mony can be secured only by gathering these loose threads in the 
hands of some person or group of persons who, while not officially 
recognized in the organization of government, exercise the real 
governmental power. 

If the foregoing discussion has served any purpose, it has 
shown that industrial and social organization in the United States 
is tending toward an increasing concentration of executive and 
administrative power, and that this movement has been accom- 
panied by a corresponding increase in efficiency. In the organiza- 
tion of our municipalities the fear of absolutism has led us to offer 
considerable resistance to a plan of organization whose value is no 
longer questioned in other departments of organized effort. The 
partial and unwilling recognition of this principle has led to a 
series of makeshifts which have failed to give satisfactory results. 
Instead of giving the mayor complete control over the administra- 
tive work of the city, we have, in most cases, hampered his powers 
of appointment, making them subject to the approval of the 
council. The unfortunate compromises which this system has 
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compelled the mayor to make, have been laid at the door of the 
council, and have served further to weaken its hold on the 
people. If this feeling continues to increase in intensity, it is 
likely to carry us to a form of city government in which the mayor 
and the heads of executive departments will exercise, not only the 
administrative, but also the legislative functions of the munici- 
pality. 

The council, if restricted to distinctly legislative functions, 
may continue to be an important organ in keeping the government 
of the city in close touch with the people, and in keeping the people 
in close touch with city affairs. Under our present plan of organi- 
zation this is impossible, because the participation of the council 
in the exercise of executive functions leads it to bend its energies 
to control the executive rather than to deal with broader questions 


of municipal policy. 

The alternative that presents itself to the American people is 
clear and distinct. If we wish to preserve the council, we must be 
prepared to make three changes: first, to deprive it of all partici- 
pation in the appointment of executive officials; secondly, to 


transform it from a bicameral organization to a single chamber ; 
and, thirdly, to reduce its membership. Unless we are prepared 
to make these changes, it is safe to predict that we shall gradually 
move toward a system in which both executive and legislative 
powers will be vested in the mayor and the heads of executive 
departments. 

We need not shrink from giving to the mayor greater execu- 
tive powers, if by so doing we can save the council. It is impor- 
tant for those who are interested in the betterment of city 
government to realize that, while in the organization of govern- 
ment all kinds of compromises may be attempted, the actual opera- 
tion of any system is determined by deep underlying forces over 
which the individual has but little control. The compromises that 
have been dictated by our unwillingness to accept the consequences 
of certain fundamental canons of political organization have 
placed our city governments at the mercy of a small group of men 
who understand these principles more clearly than we, and who 
are able to manipulate this organization for their own ends. 
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The traditional fear of absolutism need not deter us from 
making the mayor the real executive head of the city government. 
Correctly interpreted, this plan offers possibilities of popular con- 
trol which our present system lacks. At all events, it is well for 
us to understand that the demand for efficiency, which the Ameri- 
can people place above their desire for democratic rule, will inevit- 
ably lead to this concentration of executive power. The real 
alternative that presents itself is, therefore, whether this concen- 
tration of power will be accompanied by the destruction of the city 
council, or whether the city council will survive as an organ of 
government restricted to purely legislative functions. 
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SOCIOLOGY IN SOME OF ITS EDUCATIONAL 
ASPECTS? 


V. V. BRANFORD, ESQ. 
Secretary of the Sociological Society, London 


The establishment of sociological studies, especially in France, 
Italy, and America, was one of the outstanding culture advances 
of the last two or three decades of the nineteenth century. As 
part of this general movement toward a science of social phe- 
nomena may be counted the formation of the Sociological Society 
in Great Britain, in 1903. This country, as J. S. Mill pointed out, 
is habitually late in perception of, and response to, general move- 
ments of thought. Sociologically considered, British leadership, 
long maintained in economic teaching and investigation, has been 
the undesigned cultural reflex of the contemporary industrial 
evolution. British emphasis of economic science embodies and 
expresses the speculative and educational aspects of the industrial 
revolution. National development of coal fields and iron fields 
has of necessity its corresponding points of view and modes of 
thought in university, school, and press. Hence the belief, wide- 
spread both in popular and scientific circles, that economic science 
may be made to cover the whole social field with an elastic reser- 
vation for ethics and religion. This restriction of sociological 
science has seldom been explicit, but it has to a considerable extent 
limited the teaching of sociology. Against this national tendency 
to narrow the sociological field, protests and counter-movements 
have ceaselessly gone on. Chief among advocates and exponents 
of the larger sociological interests have been, in science, Spencer ; 
and in literature and journalism, Ruskin. But in respect of 
corresponding movements in education only two instances can be 
noted here, as main sources of impulse toward the formation of 
the Sociological Society. Needless to say both are extra-academic 
initiatives. In Edinburgh a broad conception of social science, as 

1 Written for the forthcoming Encyclopedia of Education. 
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having not only the dominant economic approach, but many 
correlative ones, survives from the time of David Hume and 
Adam Smith, Ferguson and Miller, Robertson and Kames. Con- 
tinuing this, and also the Scottish tradition of intercourse with 
continental thought, Professor Geddes began in Edinburgh, about 
1880, sociological teaching, which has since grown into an extra- 
mural school of sociology. Its record of publication is not con- 
siderable, but its efforts have been rather directed to a combina- 
tion of speculative and practical work, sociological observation 
and research being considered as theoretical activities, which have 
been given their full cultural value only when conjoined with 
practical efforts toward social progress, either urban or rural. 
Hence the usefulness and productivity of this school, in the direc- 
tion of education and hygiene, housing and art; in a word, by 
civic rather than literary activities. Its aim in science, and its 
policy in education, are alike summed up in Professor Geddes’ 
phrase “social survey for social service.” This is well seen in its 
characteristic achievement on the educational side—the “ Out- 
look Tower,” a sociological station described by Professor 
Zueblin as “ The World’s First Sociological Laboratory,” in the 
American Journal of Sociology, March, 1899. Some of the main 
ideas inspiring the origin and designing of the Outlook Tower 
are: 

1. Sociology, like all other sciences, must be based on factual 
observations, methodically made, systematically arranged, and 
generalized by the aid of verifiable hypotheses. 

2. The student’s observations may best begin with field 
investigation of the facts of his own region; and for this he must 
utilize the resources of the preliminary sciences, commencing with 
those of geography, passing on through the physical and the 
biological sciences, and finally calling in the aid of the several 
social specialisms, economic and other. From this “regional 
survey ”’ of his immediate environment the student passes on to a 
comparative study of his own and other regional units, of city 
and province, nation and empire, language and civilization, till 
the expanding area of observation and study covers the globe. 

3. Observation of contemporary social phenomena soon leads 
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to the recognition of changes especially when based on the com- 
parative study of region by region. To interpret these current 
events, the resources of historical specialisms and the general 
history of civilization have alike to be utilized; contemporary 
social phenomena being largely survivals and recapitulations of 
past historical developments. But while preliminary studies in 
geography begin with a survey of a particular region, and ascend 
to a general view of the world-theater of mankind, the corre- 
sponding historical preparation of the sociologist essentially pro- 
ceeds in the reverse order, the student using the general history 
of mankind to interpret the particular history of his own region. 
Its industry and art, its politics and religion, its education and 
custom, being thus viewed as parts of a general evolutionary 
process, the possibilities of its modification by conscious human 
endeavor next present themselves to the student, who thus passes 
by a natural transition from pure to applied sociology, from 
science to art, from social survey to social service. From this 
point of view, every individual type, every social institution, 
industrial and political, educational and religious, is seen as an 
empirical racial experiment toward a certain social ideal, though 
this may be but obscurely known to the participating individuals. 
Given, however, such evolutionary ideals, the transition from 
empirical to rational (1. e., scientific) experiment in social evolu- 
tion is inevitable. The history of every branch of science shows, 
at a certain stage of its development, the emergence, not only of 
observational, but of experimental institutes; in fact, laboratories, 
in which the conditions of rational experiment are thought out 
and organized. It is thus the practical endeavor of the Outlook 
Tower to work toward the beginnings of such departures in 
sociological science, upon civic and even wider levels.* 

The London movement has a different origin, developing out 
of the unique environment of the metropolis. Of all cities, 
London exhibits the wealthiest and most luxurious aggregation 
of the leisure class and at the same time herds within itself what 
is probably the vastest mass of poverty, disease, lunacy, vice, and 
crime ever accumulated on a like area. The social problems thus 
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presented to an enlightened philanthropy evoked the charity- 
organization movement, with its manifold ramifications of dis- 


trict committees, and local visitors and helpers. Primarily for 
the sociological instruction of these, but also for utilizing the 
sources of social observation thus opened up, Professor C. S. Loch 
inaugurated lectures, teaching, and research work, which have 
grown into an organized “ School of Sociology and Social Eco- 
nomics.” This, under the guidance of Mr. E. J. Urwick, has 
specialized in aim, on problems of poverty and, in method, on 
field observation and tutorial instruction; but at the same time 
the school is organized for imparting a sociological training to 
all who are concerned with civic problems, whether in a purely 
administrative way or on the side of scientific observation, philan- 
thropic work, religious and educative effort, or political endeavor. 

Coincidently with the formation of the Sociological Society, a 
beginning was made of specifically sociological teaching inside the 
universities. To inaugurate this, a fund was placed at the dis- 
posal of the London University by Mr. J. Martin White, one of 
the founders of the Sociological Society. To superintend the 
experiment, a Sociological Committee of the Senate has been 
formed, whose deliberations are assisted by representatives of 
several extra-mural sociological interests. Under the scheme 
thus set on foot, lectures are being given, and postgraduate 
research is being carried on, so that a strong university school of 
sociology promises to result. The courses already given include 
“Civics” by Professor Geddes, “ Anthropology” by Dr. Haddon, 
“Social Institutions’? by Dr. Westermarck, and “ Comparative 
Ethics”” by Mr. L. T. Hobhouse—this last being part of the 
work of the Sociological Society. Following on this initiative, 
there has been inaugurated a further development of sociological 
investigation by the donation of funds to the University of Lon- 
don, by Mr. Francis Galton, for the establishment of a Research 
Fellowship in National Eugenics. Mr. Galton’s long-continued 
researches toward the establishment of eugenics — in literal Eng- 
lish, good breeding — as a branch of applied science, were resumed 
in a paper he read to the Sociological Society during its first ses- 
sion now published in the society’s Sociological Papers, Vol. I 
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(Macmillan, 1905). The first president of the society was Mr. 
James Bryce; and among those who have already contributed 
papers to the society, or taken part in its discussions, are, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Galton, Mr. Bateson, Mr. Charles Booth, Professor 
Bosanquet, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Dr. Beattie Crozier, Professor 
Durkheim, Professor Geddes, Professor Hoffding, Mr. L. T. 
Hobhouse, Mr. J. A. Hobson, Mr. T. C. Horsfall, Dr. E. 
Hutchinson, Mr. Benjamin Kidd, Professor Loria, Dr. Maudsley, 
Dr. Mercier, Professor Muirhead, Mr. J. M. Robertson, Professor 
Karl Pearson, Professor Sadler, Mr. Bernard Shaw, Professor 
Sorley, Mr. H. G. Wells and Dr. Westermarck. It will be 
obvious, from the representative character of these names, that 
the society seeks to focus on the social problems, knowledge 
derived from every possible source. In other words, it is the aim 
of the society, not to advocate a policy, but to accumulate, 
organize, and integrate, sociological knowledge.* 


'Information about the society may be obtained on application to the 
secretary, 5 Old Queen Street, Westminster. 


CRIME IN RELATION TO THE STATE AND TO 
MUNICIPALITIES 


EUGENE SMITH, ESQ. 
New York City 


The federal government has jurisdiction in the case of crimes 
committed against the United States, but this jurisdiction is 
wholly distinct from the criminal jurisdiction vested in the sev- 
eral states of the Union. With this federal exception, all crimi- 
nal law in this country has its sole source and authority in the 
sovereign power of the state. The state is territorially divided 
into counties and subdivided into towns, cities and villages; but 
all these local subdivisions are created by the state. For con- 
venience in the administration of government, these localized 
political units are vested with certain powers; still, it is true that 
all the powers they possess are granted and delegated to them 
by the central sovereignty of the state. Thus the state is the 
fons et origo of all criminal as well as of all civil jurisdiction. 

This supremacy of the state involves, for the purposes of 
the present discussion, four elements: the state has the sole 
power (1) to enact all criminal laws; (2) to enforce those laws 
by the detection and arrest of offenders; (3) to try judicially, 
and to convict or acquit, persons accused of crime; and (4) to 
inflict the penalties prescribed by law. 

All these powers are delegated by the state, to a greater or 
less extent, to the counties towns, cities, and villages (all of 
which are comprised under the term “municipal corporations,” 
and are herein designated as “municipalities’’); and it is the 
object of the present paper to discuss the question to what extent 
such delegation of power is necessary and proper, and to deter- 
mine in what cases the power ought to be, not delegated, but 
exercised by the state itself. The four powers above enumerated 
will be considered separately and in the order in which they have 


been stated. 
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CRIMINAL LEGISLATION 

The power is delegated to municipal corporations to enact 
ordinances and regulations, and to enforce them by fines and 
penalties. These ordinances and regulations have all the force 
of law and as their violation is a misdemeanor, they form a part 
of the body of criminal law. To delegate the power to enact 
criminal laws may seem, prima facie, an improper and dangerous 
transference of sovereignty. The municipal power thus con- 
ferred, however, is strictly limited and defined by statute. There 
are countless subjects, affecting the public health and orderly 
living, that demand regulation in accordance with the varied 
circumstances and local diversities of separate communities ; these 
subjects cannot be adequately covered by a general statute of 
universal application, nor can they be wisely treated by special 
statutes relating to each separate community. It is impossible 
for the state legislature to act with that accurate knowledge of 
the local needs of a municipality in its internal life which the 
municipality itself possesses and which is the essential basis of 
salutary legislation. ‘“ Home rule” for municipalities is a politi- 
cal principle which stands in no danger of being carried to excess, 
and sound government demands rather its extension than its 


repression. Perhaps the strongest argument in favor of it rests 
in its tendency to increase the power and dignity of citizenship; 
by intrusting the well-being of the municipality to the keeping 
of its own citizens, it serves to develop in them a sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility for good government, an intelligent interest 
in public affairs, and a conviction of civic duty — sentiments 
which a strictly paternal government by the state tends to 


deaden. 
DETECTION AND ARREST OF OFFENDERS 

The detection of crime and the arrest of persons accused of 
crime are delegated almost exclusively to the municipalities. A 
thorough enforcement of the laws can be secured only through 
the loyal co-operation of the whole community. It needs, not 
alone a public opinion in favor of the laws, but a public opinion 
which imposes on every man the personal duty of rendering aid 
and co-operation in enforcing the law, and holds one guilty of 
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complicity who being cognizant of a crime, maintains silence or 
shrinks from giving testimony. The most effectual enforcement 
of the laws will result from laying upon each local community 
the responsibility of securing its own protection against crime. 
Municipal action is likely to be more drastic and effective than 
any system by which the duty of detection and arrest is centered 
in some department of the state government. 


THE TRIAL OF PERSONS ACCUSED OF CRIME 


From the delegation to the municipality of power to enact 
ordinances the violation of which is a misdemeanor, it is a nat- 
ural step to invest the municipal courts with power to try, and 
to pronounce sentence upon, those who disobey such ordinances. 
The culprit in such case is an offender against the municipality, 
which ought, logically to be clothed with jurisdiction to enforce 
its own enactments. The liberty of the individual is sufficiently 
protected if in every case an appeal lies from the municipal courts 
to those of the state. 

But the case of persons accused of violating the penal laws 
of the state is widely different. Such a person, if guilty, is an 
offender against the state, and should be dealt with solely by 
the courts of the state. The state has no higher function than 
to guard the personal liberty of every law-abiding citizen on the 
one hand, and on the other to protect the whole community 
against crime. When a person accused is brought to trial, he is 
the defendant, with the presumption of innocence in his favor, 
and the people of the state are the plaintiffs; if the accused be 
innocent, his right of personal liberty is put at jeopardy by the 
trial; if he is guilty, the safety of the whole community is at 
stake in the trial. When issues of such momentous importance 
are involved, the state is called upon to use the highest powers 
that pertain to its sovereignty; it has no right to delegate such 
powers and duties to any inferior tribunal. The courts of the 
state, embodying the supreme judicial power of the state, are 
alone competent to assume the responsibility of deciding whether 
a person has violated a penal law of the state—a responsibility 
equally great whether the judgment be one of conviction or of 
acquittal. 
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Another reason why the state courts alone should be invested 
with criminal jurisdiction is found in the fact that such exclusive 
jurisdiction tends to secure uniformity in the administration of 
criminal law. A person now arraigned may secure acquittal 
through the rulings of any court excluding certain evidence, 
while in another court a different ruling would result in con- 
viction; or, if found guilty, a prisoner may receive a sentence of 
thirty days in one court, and another prisoner under the same 
circumstances in another court may receive a sentence of three 
years. These gross divergences between different tribunals in 
the conduct of trials and in the length of sentences imposed cast 
disrepute upon the administration of justice and weaken the 
force of the criminal law. If all criminal trials were confined to 
the state courts such inequalities and inconsistencies would in 
great measure disappear. For the state courts, though separ- 
ated from each other locally, have equal and concurrent juris- 
diction and collectively constitute, practically, one court; in rec- 
ognition of this fact, their judges have always aimed at a har- 
monious procedure; there is a body of practice, of precedent, of 
tradition, which constantly tends to effect, and does largely effect, 
a certain unity in judicial thought and action among these 
co-ordinate courts. The beneficial effect of this unity is now 
observable in such criminal cases as come to trial in the state 
courts. Most of the incongruities and contradictions that mar 
the administration of the criminal law arise from the clashing 
of the inferior municipal courts. 
IMPRISONMENT 

There are two kinds of imprisonment, widely different in 
their nature and object: imprisonment after sentence, which is 
punitive, and imprisonment before sentence and while awaiting 
trial, which is a mere continuation of the arrest having no penal 
feature, but aiming simply at the safe custody of the prisoner. 
These two forms of imprisonment require wholly different modes 
of treatment and must be considered separately. 

1. Imprisonment after sentence-—It is now universally 
admitted that the state imprisons the convict from no motive of 


vengeance or retribution. He is imprisoned for precisely the 
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same reason that demands the forcible confinement of persons 
affected by violent insanity or contagious disease, whom it is dan- 
gerous to the community to have at large; so the protection of the 
community constitutes the sole motive and justification for putting 
a convict in prison. Such protection is secured so long as the 
incarceration continues. But incarceration differs in its effect 
from quarantine against contagion, for example. When the 
quarantine has continued long enough, the danger of contagion 
often becomes extinct. Mere incarceration, however, no matter 
how long it continues, has no tendency to produce any improve- 
ment in the character of the convict; on the contrary, experience 
shows that its tendency is hardening and demoralizing. Imprison- 
ment without reformative training affords protection to the pub- 
lic only so long as it lasts; and when the convict is discharged, 
he becomes the source of greater danger to the community than 
ever before. Reformation alone yields a protection which is 
both effective and lasting. 

All this is rudimentary and not calculated to excite serious 
discussion. The only difficulty is in a widespread incredulity as 
to the possibility of reforming a convict by any measure of prison 
discipline. The reformation of a criminal is popularly regarded 
as a visionary delusion, a chimera. This skepticism is suscept- 
ible of ready explanation; it rests upon the total lack of popular 
information regarding the reformative methods that have been 
tested and approved, and regarding the results that have been 
actually attained. These methods and their supposed operation 
are generally viewed as a recondite subject, not easy of compre- 
hension, the fabric of fanciful ideals by optimistic and unpracti- 
cal philanthropists. 

In fact, however, the principles underlying reformative meas- 
ures are quite simple, and the methods used in their application 
have been developed by experiment and by careful observation 
of the tangible results. Nothing can be more practical than the 
modern reformatory system of treating convicts; and the evolu- 
tion of that system has proceeded along lines strictly scientific — 
scientific in the sense that every step in the development of the 
system has been tested by the practical effects of actual experi- 
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ment. The proof of any system is in its results; the statistics 
of the New York State Reformatory at Elmira, where the new 
system, so far as this country is concerned, had its origin, and 
the statistics of other reformatories in other states, show that 
about 8o per cent. of the convicts there treated have been actually 
reclaimed and transformed from felons into law-abiding mem- 
bers of the free community. Results, the same in kind if not in 
degree, have been reached at Mettrai in France, in Spain by 
Montesinos, in Ireland by Sir Walter Crofton, in Munich by 
Obermaier, at the Ravhe Haus in Germany by Wichern and his 
successors; and the Elmira system has now been introduced and 
is in operation in Japan. 

Without entering upon the details of this reformatory sys- 
tem, the magnitude and importance of the results it has accom- 
plished are indisputable. They compel the conclusion that every 
prisoner convicted of crime ought to be subjected to the disci- 
plinary treatment which has proved effective with the large 
majority of those to whom it has been applied, with the hope of 
accomplishing his reformation. This conclusion rests not on 
philanthropic reasons only; it is dictated by sound governmental 
policy; reformation is the only possible protection of the public 
against the discharged convict. 

Here then, is a vast responsibility and an imperative duty 
imposed upon the state: to make all prisons within its borders 
reformatory in character; to give the public the benefit of the 
application of reformative treatment to every person convicted 
of crime and sentenced to imprisonment. Under the non- 
reformative system of imprisonment, which is now the prevailing 
system, the states turn loose upon the country every year an 
army of desperate criminals, thus replenishing the criminal class 
and furnishing it with leaders and expert instructors in crime; 
the discharged convict is the anomaly and the despair of modern 
civilization. In reformation lies the hope of the future in the 
struggle against crime. 

The establishment of such a reformative system, extending 
to all convict prisoners within a state, is manifestly an enterprise 
which the state alone is competent to undertake. From the 
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nature of the case, it cannot be delegated to the municipalities. 
A reformatory conducted on approved lines is a costly institu- 
tion; it requires, for many reasons, an extensive equipment. The 
cornerstone of the reformative system is industrial training, and 
a cardinal principal in its administration is the individual treat- 
ment of convicts. A reformatory can achieve success only under 
the management of skilled experts, who are thoroughly versed 
in the approved modern systems of prison discipline, in the meth- 
ods employed and the results attained; who have tact in dealing 
with prisoners and insight in observing their individual charac- 
teristics; they must have the power of detecting the special weak- 
ness and the peculiar aptitude of each prisoner, and must adapt 
the treatment to the individual requirements of each case. This 
demands an extensive variety of industrial trades and employ- 
ments, fitted to widely differing capabilities and each of these 
industrial departments must be manned with a corps of compe- 
tent instructors and overseers. Again, in many cases it is found 
that the criminal tendency can be traced to some physical defect, 
or to some abnormal, or arrested, development of the mind or of 
the moral sense. In treating such cases, some most interesting 
experiments made at Elmira have demonstrated that a sane body 
tends to develop a sane mind; strengthening of the body has 
been followed by brightening of the mind. To this end, baths, 
massage, and athletic exercises have worked wonders, and Elmira 
has for some years been equipped with Turkish baths and a large 
gymnasium. To effect a rounded development, intellectual and 
moral education are an essential accompaniment of industrial 
training, and schools of trades must be supplemented by schools 
of letters, all under the management of skilled instructors. 
Enough, perhaps, has been said to show that an effective 
reformatory prison involves an expensive plant and a large and 
varied equipment; more than this, it must be manned by a corps 
of experts who know how to handle convicts with a single view 
to their reformation. This is too large an enterprise for a munici- 
pality to undertake; it is quite beyond municipal resources, 
except in the case of a few very large cities; it is outside the 
proper scope of a municipality which resembles a business cor- 
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poration and deals mainly with the material interests of the com- 
munity. The state alone has the resources in men and in money 
requisite to carry on an enterprise so broad in character and 
important in results as the maintenance of a reformative prison 
system. This, as a measure of public protection affecting all the 
inhabitants of the state, logical'y comes within the highest func- 
tion of the state. The state cannot abdicate this supreme duty 
and delegate it to the municipalities wiih any more fitness than 
it can commit to the counties of the staie the control of its mil! 
tary state guard. 

Uniformity of prison administration is essential to the suc- 
cessful operation of a reformatory system. If one prison treats 
its convicts with greater severity or allows them fewer priv leges 
than another prison does, a sense of the injustice of such inequal- 
ity tends to counteract reformative influences. It is character- 
istic of the criminal to regard himself an injured person; the 
only way in which he tries to justify to himself the depredations 
he commits upon the public is by the fancy that the public has 
not dealt justly by him; he becomes embittered against soc‘ety 
by nursing the belief that he has not had a fair chance in life, 
and he sets his hand against every man because he imagines that 
every man’s hand has been set against him. To cure this moibid 
state of the mind, nothing is moie indispensable in the adminis- 
tration of prisons than a discipline which is inflexible and uni- 
form. Such uniformity of administration can be secured only 
by bringing all the prisons in a state under the direction and 
control of a central authority. It must not be forgotten that a 
reformatory system is, and always must be, a growing and devel- 
oping system. It advances by tentative methods; new erperi- 
ments will constantly be tried and the results carefully tested. 
By this scientific method, existing systems have reached their 
present stage of development, and by the same method their 
future evolution must proceed. In this view, the advantages of 
centralization are sufficiently obvious. All the prisons in the 
state are then working in perfect harmony toward the same end; 
experiments receive a broader and more conclusive testing; a 
successful measure secures universal adoption; and every con- 
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victed prisoner within the limits of the state is subjected to the 
reforming influences of the most approved system of treatment. 

The administration of prisons, under the system, or lack of 
system, now prevailing, is of a miscellaneous and haphazard 
character. Some are under state control, some under municipal 
control, some under private charitable management and others 
are under a mixed charge, partly private and partly public. In 
the state of New York, for example, there are three state 
prisons, five reformatories, and one industrial school under the 
exclusive control of the state; there are six penitentiaries under 
the exclusive control of the counties where they are severally 
located; there is a county jail in each of the counties of the state 
under the exclusive control of the county; and then there are 
numerous city prisons, houses of refuge, juvenile asylums, pro- 
tectories and other institutions under local control and manage- 
ment. And though the state takes no part in the administration 
of these municipal and other local prisons, they are crowded with 
persons convicted of violating the laws of the state. 

The county jails afford the most convincing proof (were any 
proof needed) of the unfitness of a municipal corporation to 
operate a prison. Some forms of cruelty were expelled from the 
modern prison, never to return, by John Howard and Elizabeth 
Fry; but most of the surviving abuses that are still found in the 
worst prisons in civilized countries now exist in our average 
county jail. Unsanitary conditions that are positively dangerous 
to life, insecurity against escapes, danger from fire, undue crowd- 
ing from insufficiency of space, the absence of facilities needed 
for personal cleanliness and of accommodations required for com- 
mon decency, the prevalence of vermin and of all filth and squalor, 
the absence of sunlight, and an all-pervading and nauseating 
stench —these are some of the features that characterize the 
buildings which are used for the average county jail. The 
administration of the jails is even worse than their physical con- 
dition; the management of the jail is a perquisite of the sheriff 
of the county, who derives a large part of his income from the 
profits gained from boarding the prisoners and from extortions 
levied on the prisoners and their friends. Thus the jails are 
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made the “spoils”’ of politics, and are exploited by each succeed- 
ing sheriff with the aim of extracting from their management 
for his own personal profit as large a pecuniary return as possible. 
The “plum” is too rich a one to be held by the same person 
longer than a single official term, and so the control is apt to be 
shifted to a newly elected sheriff at each successive election. 
Considerations wholly political control the selection of the suc- 
cessful candidate; uniformity, and even continuity, of adminis- 
tration and the establishment of reforms thus become practically 
impossible. Necessary appropriations for improving or rebuild- 
ing the jails are obtained with greater difficulty than appropria- 
tions for any other public purpose; the rottenness of the county 
jails seems to have spread a taint of demoralization throughout 
the whole community with reference to every measure affecting 
them. And so it is that the county jails in the United States, 
except in a very few isolated instances, remain in a condition as 
utterly reprehensible and abandoned now as prevailed a hundred 
years ago. 

The worst features of the county jail, however, still remain 
to be stated. In all county jails, with a very few possible excep- 
tions, all the prisoners are herded together, during the daytime, 
in a common yard or room, with unrestrained freedom of inter- 
course and converse; in some of the jails there is even an imper- 
fect segregation between the male and female prisoners. Persons 
awaiting trial and persons convicted, the innocent and the 
guilty, the old and the young, the hardened criminal and the 
novice in crime, all are thrown together into enforced and promis- 
cuous association. There is no labor or industrial occupation; 
even in states where the laws require that the prisoners in the 
county jail shall be kept at work, the counties fail to make appro- 
priations for the introduction of labor; there is no instruction; 
there is no discipline, except rough, and sometimes brutal, meas- 
ures against insubordination and violence. The corrupting effect 
of these conditions upon the inmates is so inevitable and so 
blighting as to justify the estimate, which has often been 
expressed, that the county jails are a more productive cause of 
crime in the United States than is the use of intoxicating liquor. 
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The common designation of these jails as “nurseries of vice” 
and “schools of crime” is but a feeble characterization of their 
atrocities. To sentence any human being to imprisonment in a 
county jail is so sure to effect his moral deterioration that every 
such sentence is a distinct injury to society; it is nothing less 
than the promotion and fostering of crime by public authority. 

Still, the institution of the county jail is firmly entrenched 
in the law and the politics of the country and all efforts to reform 
it have been, and are likely to be, futile. Its abuses are so radical 
and inveterate that there is no hope that it can ever be purged 
and rehabilitated. The only practicable remedy is to cease to use 
the jail at all as a place of confinement for persons convicted of 
crime. The invincible evils of the county jails and the urgent 
necessity of providing some substitute for them have brought 
into prominence the question, which is now being widely dis- 
cussed, whether the state should not withdraw from the munici- 
palities all power (heretofore delegated) to deal with offenders 
against state law, and itself assume the charge and custody of 
every person sentenced to imprisonment for crime. The reasons 
which have been already urged to show that this is the logical 
function and duty of the state gain added force from the position 
that there is no other practicable way of supplanting and sup- 
pressing the county jail. 

The plan here advocated of bringing all convict prisoners 
under the central control of the state involves the acquisition of 
additional prisons by the state. In many cases the country peniten- 
tiaries and other local prisons could be purchased by the state 
and be rendered available for reformatory uses. The proposed 
change would doubtless necessitate in every state the construction 
and equipment of one or more entirely new prisons, and would 
unquestionably entail upon the state a largely increased initial 
expenditure. The municipalities, on the other hand, would be 
relieved of the expenditures they now incur from this cause. The 
increased expense might be, in whole or in part, apportioned by 
the state and assessed upon the municipalities in proportion to the 
number of convicts coming from each locality; this would put 
upon each municipality the incentive of self-interest to use vigi- 
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lance in the suppression of vice and to purge itself of the criminal 
class. Whether the large expense here advocated can be justified 
on the ground of political economy depends upon the answers 
to be given to some very complicated questions: What is the 
direct and indirect cost of crime to a community? What would 
be the saving in money to a state if 80 or even 50 per cent. of its 
convicts were rescued from a life of crime and transformed into 
industrious and law-abiding citizens? In the light of experience, 
estimating the results that have been actually wrought by reform- 
atory prisons, it is possible, by careful computation, to arrive 
at but one conclusion. The establishment of a reformatory 
prison, and its operation through skilled managers upon approved 
scientific methods, yield larger pecuniary returns to the public 
than the investment of an equivalent amount in any other public 
work whatsoever. It would not be difficult to prove that the 
pecuniary benefit gained by the people of the state of New York 
from the Elmira Reformatory has already far exceeded in 
amount all that the state has expended both in the erection and in 
the maintenance of that institution.’ 

Another objection that may be urged to the exclusive control 
of prisons by the state is the danger that they may be made the 
“spoils’’ of party politics. That is precisely the evil which has 
ruined the county jails, and which must always prove fatal to 
any prison or prison system brought under purely partisan con- 
trol. There is only one way of meeting this evil, and that is by 
a system of efficient inspection and supervision, with power to 
correct abuses; and such supervision can be made efficient only 
by the support of an enlightened and alert public spirit. If all 
the prisons in the state were brought under a central and uniform 
control, the system on which they were managed would command 
a greatly increased importance and publicity; the obscure and 
petty jails now existing would be supplanted by great institu- 
tions, avowing large aims and claiming to be conducted on scien- 
tific principles; the public attention and interest would be 
arrested, and abuses which pass unnoticed and unknown in the 
local jails would become impossible under the administration of 

Cf. The Science of Penology, by Henry M. Boies, pp. 135, 161. 
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the state and in the full blaze of public opinion. The danger of 
partisan control, now seen at its worst in the county jails, would 
surely be greatly diminished, and there is ground to hope that it 
would entirely vanish before the increased publicity of a cen- 
tralized state system, and the increase of public interest and 
enlightenment which such a system would inevitably foster. 

What would then become of the buildings now used as county 
jails? Some of these are of such faulty construction, or so satur- 
ated with filth, or so impregnated with the germs of disease as to 
be wholly unfitted for any use and are only meet for destruction. 
Very many of the jail buildings, however, can be so repaired and 
altered as to make them available for use as places of detention 
for persons arrested under civil process, for witnesses in crimi- 
nal cases, and for persons accused of crime and awaiting trial. 
And this brings us to the consideration of the proper treatment 
of that second class of prisoners, mentioned above; those, 
namely, who have been arrested on a charge or on suspicion of 
crime and are detained while awaiting trial. 

2. Imprisonment before trial_— These prisoners form a class 
entirely distinct from guilty and convicted prisoners, and are 
entitled to receive a wholly different kind of treatment. The 
law presumes them to be innocent, and the law should treat them 
as if they were innocent. Their imprisonment has no other 
object than their safe custody until the question of their guilt 
or innocence can be judicially determined. There is, in their 
case, no occasion for any disciplinary or reformative training; 
they may be, and in many instances they are, wholly innocent, 
and, until they are actually adjudged guilty, they have all the 
rights of other members of the community, subject only to their 
enforced detention. To treat them as if they were criminals, 
to confine them in association with prisoners who are guilty and 
are serving sentence for crime, and thus to subject them to 
most corrupting influences, is much more than a mere personal 
outrage; it is a grievous wrong to the public whereby the author- 
ity of law is used to foster crime by keeping a presumably inno- 
cent person in enforced contact with criminals. 

When a youthful offender is for the first time arrested for 
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crime, it is the most critical turning-point in his life. He ought 
to be confined in solitude; then, if ever, his reflections will bring 
him to a realizing sense of his sin and folly, of the downward 
course he has been following, and, if continued, its inevitable 
end; he cannot but see that he stands at the parting of the ways; 
then, if ever, his better impulses will assert themselves and 
awaken within him new purposes to amend his life for the future. 
These beneficent meditations and resolutions, the present system, 
instead of promoting, does all that it can to stifle; it hurries 
the arrested person to the county jail, and thrusts him into the 
midst of the vile company there congregated. There is no oppor- 
tunity for quiet thought, no means of withdrawal into privacy; 
any natural manifestation of sorrow or depression is greeted with 
ribald taunts and jeers; the voice of conscience is drowned; the 
talk is of exploits in vice and crime; the air reeks with blasphemy 
and obscenity; the future is the subject of reckless derision. How 
is it possible that repentance or self-respect or any worthy pur- 
pose should thrive in such an environment? 

The bad policy, as well as the grievous wrong, of confining 
an arrested person whether guilty or innocent (but in law pre- 
sumably innocent), in enforced and unrestrained association 
with criminals is sufficiently obvious. But there is another con- 
sideration that should not be overlooked. Not only does the 
law presume innocence, but a very large majority of persons 
arrested are in fact not guilty. When a crime is committed, it 
often happens that several, and sometimes a good many, persons 
are arrested upon a suspicion of guilt which proves to be 
unfounded. Thus the number of arrests will always be found 
largely in excess of the number of convictions. In the city of 
New York there are five times as many arrests for felony as there 
are convictions; that is, for every person there found guilty of 
felony there are four other persons arrested on charge of felony 
who are not found guilty.? It is a disgrace and an injury to 
reputation to be confined in a prison. The public does not stop 
to inquire whether the person imprisoned was really innocent or 


2See tables of statistics in appendix of The Science of Penology, by H. M. 
Boies. 
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guilty; the mere fact that he has been “in prison” places any 
man in an ambiguous position and creates, in the public estima- 
tion, a presumption against his character which is a distinct, and 
often a very serious, injury. This is a stain that ought not to 
be put upon any person arrested on a mere charge or suspicion 
of crime. Until found guilty, he should not be placed in the 


same category with convicts, and he should be confined in a 


“house of detention,” and not in a 
penitentiaries and reformatories, should contain only adjudged 


‘prison;”” prisons and jails, 


criminals. 

Confinement while awaiting trial is, as has already been said, 
a mere continuation of the arrest, and may well be committed to 
the charge of the municipality that made the arrest. None of 
the reasons which have been urged for placing all convicted 
prisoners in the exclusive custody of the state, to the end that 
they may be subjected to reformatory discipline, apply to persons 
under arrest while awaiting trial. On the contrary, the rightful 
distinction between the two classes ought to be emphasized, not 
only by confining them in different buildings called by different 
names and under wholly different régimes, but by the further 
difference that no ariested person shall be turned over to the 
state or be put in prison until afier conviction; before convic- 
tion, he shall be confined in a house of detention under the charge 
of the municipality. Moreover, the management of a house of 
detention should be widely different from that of a prison. It 
should never be forgotten that any member of the community, 
no matter how upright and pure in character, is liable to be 
arrested at any time on a charge of serious crime; this may 
happen through the malice of enemies, through mistaken iden- 
tity, through a fraudulent conspiracy of which he is the innocent 
victim, through false deductions from circumstantial evidence. 
The right of every arrested person to receive decent treatment 
must be recognized and enforced, and it is imperatively necessary 
that a stop should be put to the scandalous intermingling of the 
innocent and the guilty. Every person arrested should be con- 
fined alone in a separate apartment and should be treated in a 
manner consistent with the legal assumption that he is innocent 
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of the crime of which he is accused. The municipalities have 
shown in so striking a way their incapacity to conduct a prison 
that one may well hesitate to commit the custody of anyone to 
their charge; such a course is here advocated only when coupled 
with the condition that the state enact laws prescribing with 
definite precision the character and appointments of the build- 
ings in which arrested persons shall be confined and the manner 
in which they shall be treated. Nor is the mere enactment of 
laws sufficient; the duty should be laid upon a state board, or 
officers of the state, to keep these buildings under constant and 
rigid inspection, and to enforce all statutory enactments regard- 
ing their structure and management. 


To summarize briefly the propositions here advocated: The 
salutary principle of home rule demands that municipalities 


should be invested with power to enact such ordinances as they 
may deem fitted to protect the interests of their inhabitants. with 
imprisonment as the penalty for infraction, subject to the limita- 
tions contained in their charters and subject to the general laws 
of the state. The municipal courts should have jurisdiction to 
try and to sentence persons accused of violating such oidinances, 


and persons so sentenced should be imprisoned in prisons main- 
tained and operated by the municipality. 

Municipalities should also be thrown upon their own respon- 
sibility to protect themselves against crime; and the duty of 
maintaining instrumentalities for the detection of crime and for 
the arrest of persons charged with any violation of law, whether 
municipal or state law, should rest upon the municipalities. Per- 
sons so arrested should be confined while awaiting trial in houses 
of detention under the control of the municipality. 

The power of the municipality, however, to maintain prisons 
(for the incarceration of persons sentenced for violation of 
municipal ordinances) and houses of detention (for the custody 
of persons arrested and awaiting trial) should be made subject 
to strict limitations. Municipal prisons and houses of detention 
should be required to bear different names and to be distinct and 
separated in location from each other. The state should enact 
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general laws relating to the construction of such buildings and 
the system on which they are to be conducted; and the power 
and duty should be vested in a state board or officers of the state 
to maintain a constant and rigid inspection of such buildings 
and of their management, and to enforce their conformity to the 


law. 

All persons arrested upon a charge of violating state law 
should be brought to trial before state courts only, which should 
have exclusive jurisdiction in all such cases. 

All persons found guilty of violating laws of the state and 
sentenced to imprisonment should be committed to the custody 
of the state, and sent to prisons under the exclusive control and 
management of the state. 

All prisons should be conducted upon a reformatory basis, 
where every person sentenced to imprisonment shall be treated 
in accordance with those approved scientific methods which have 
resulted, and can be made to result, in the actual reformation of 
a majority of convicted offenders. When this consummation is 
reached —and it will only be after long and strenuous effort — 
the volume of crime must steadily grow smaller and smaller, 
until it is reduced to a minute residuum of incorrigible and irre- 
claimable criminals (if such there are) who are beyond the reach 
of human effort and science. When the existence of such a 
residuum is demonstrated, its perpetual imprisonment seems the 
only efficient and practical measure of public defense.* 


* For a very important application of the main principies of this paper to a 
concrete situation, see the valuable report of the Prison Commission to the 
governor of Indiana, December 26, 1904.— Epircr. 
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THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN FRANCE 
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Political opinion in France is divided into a number of groups, 
as follows: Royalists or Monarchists, Imperialists, Bonapartists, 
Catholic Conservatives, Progressist Republicans, Nationalists, 
Radicals, Socialist Radicals, Reformatory Socialists (Socialistes 
réformistes), Revolutionary Socialists, and Anarchists. 

The Royalists or Monarchists are constantly decreasing in 
number and influence. For more than half a century France has 
not had a king. Since 1830 no member of the royai family of 
Bourbons, and since 1848 no Orleanist, has sat upon the throne. 
Thus the average Frenchman of the present generation cannot 
conceive, or at least can conceive only with difficulty, a king reign- 
ing over France. At most, those who were men before 1870 can 
imagine France governed by an emperor, by a Bonaparte. They 
have known an emperor; consequently they can imagine him. 
To the younger generation the monarchistic or imperialistic idea 
seems odd. Among the young men the only ones who are still 
Royalists or Imperialists are so through family tradition. They 
believe that they must inherit from their fathers their political 
opinions as well as their revenues and their names. 

At the general election of 1898 the number of Monarchists 
and Bonapartists could be estimated approximately at 1,300,000; 
that is, 10.6 per cent. of all the electors. It is necessary to note 
here that all the figures presented in this article are roughly 
approximate, and must never be considered as having an absolute 
value. They have been obtained by copying the returns given by 
the papers at the time of the elections. Sometimes the papers 
would give wrong figures; at other times they would forget to 
give all the votes, or all those registered. Often they would 
report inaccurately the party affiliations of the candidates, whom 
they would represent as being Socialists or Socialist Radicals, 
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Radicals or Progressist Republicans, Nationalists or Monarchists. 
The figures in themselves have, therefore, only questionable value, 
but as the causes of error are the same for every shade of opinion, 
it seems to us that the proportion resulting from them gives a fair 
idea of the division of the parties. 

In 1902 there were new parliamentary elections, in which the 
number of votes cast for Monarchists and Imperialists was 
reduced to 970,000; or 9 per cent. of the total number of electors, 
which was then 10,800,000. This is still a high figure. It does 
not, however, exactly represent the real opinion of those included 
in it. Indeed, in man~ electoral circuits, especially in the country, 
the candidate is voted for, not because his political opinions are 
such and such, but because he is Mr. So-and-so, because he is a 
great landowner or manufacturer in the district, or because he is 
rich and spends money freely at the time of the elections. To 
form a correct idea of the political situation in France, one must 
take into consideration the fact that political interest is not at all 
intense among the peasants. The farmer generally cares little 
about politics, his only concerns being of a material nature. For 
a long time the rural population was Bonapartistic and imperial- 
istic, because their economic condition was good under the empire. 
Now, under the republic, however, their prosperity is just as 
great; and that is why today a majority of the peasants are 
devoted to the republic. The countryman is a republican even 
when he votes for the Royalist or the Bonapartist, the rich man 
of the district. Still another cause which contributes toward 
maintaining a rural majority for republicanism is the inertia of 
the farmers. They do not like to change the existing order of 
things. They have grown used to the republic, and they wish to 
keep it. If the large landowner of the region is a Royalist, they 
will vote for him because they know him, and because they voted 
for his father, his uncle, and his father-in-law. He would be 
elected as well if he were a Radical. 

These reservations must be made if the reader is to under- 
stand the relativity of the figures quoted in this article, and is to 
get a just appreciation of the division of parties in France. 

The Royalists are the partisans of a king, and that king is for 
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them the Duke of Orleans, the great-grandson of Louis Philippe I. 
Of him it is known that he is married to an archduchess of 
Austria, and that he has no children. He is immensely wealthy, 
his fortune being estimated at 50,000,000 francs. He is banished 
from France and lives abroad, by virtue of the law of exile for the 
pretenders. He has always busied himself more with his private 
affairs than with politics. He maintains, however, a political 
bureau in Paris, which keeps him informed and issues orders to 
the Royalist papers of Paris and the provinces. These papers 
are very few. Many which were formerly Royalist are now 
Progressist Republican or Nationalist, and are enlisted for the 
republic. 

The Royalist papers of Paris are La Gazseite de France, Le 
Gaulois, Le Moniteur universel, and Le Soleil, though the last- 
named generally masks its royalism. Asa rule, these papers have 
no great circulation. La Gazette de France does not issue more 
than four or five thousand copies. It is the official organ of the 
party, and expresses the views of Charles Maurras—a man of 
about forty, and a writer of great talent. His dream was to 
regenerate royalism with new social ideas, especially reforms in 
the relations between employers and employees. His efforts have 
not been successful. The other Royalist papers did not come to 
the support of his theories, which they deemed revolutionary. 
They held to the purest conservatism, being more or less avowed 
adversaries of all social reforms along democratic lines, and con- 
fining their program solely to a propaganda for a monarchical 
form of government which would maintain the existing social 
order, with its well-marked social hierarchy. To this class 
belongs Le Gaulois, the official organ of the nobility. Its circu- 
lation amounts to some 15,000 copies. Its leading writer is 
Arthur Meyer, an Israelite, who was born in humble circum- 
stances, but is now rich. A few years ago he abjured his religion 
and was baptized. Recently he was married to Mademoiselle de 
Turenne, who is nearly forty years younger than himself. Le 
Moniteur universel exists only in name. As regards Le Soleil, it 
was formerly the organ of liberal royalism, but apparently tends 
to give up royalism and to label itself “ Liberal Republican.” The 
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reason for this change of front, which has likewise been made by 
a number of other papers, is the fact that public opinion is felt to 
be drifting away from royalism. Thus the paper has sacrificed 
the name of “ Royalist” in order to go on defending conservative 
principles behind the screen of a “republican” label. The circula- 
tion of Le Moniteur is 20,000. 

In short, the Royalist party is becoming weaker every day. 
It tends to disappear and give place to a great Catholic Conserva- 
tive party, which, though accepting the republic, wants it to be 
conservative. This is styled the “ Liberal Republican” party. 

The Imperialists and Bonapartists are also continually los- 
ing ground, though they are more active than the Royalists. 
Their candidate is Victor Napoleon —a man about forty years of 
age and of moderate intelligence. He is living in Brussels, in 
modest surroundings. He is unmarried, although rumor has 
married him morganatically to a countess who has borne him 
several children. It has been said that his brother Louis, who is 
a general in the Russian army, is likewise a pretender. This may 
be true, although he has always denied it. In 1g00 there was a 
Bonapartist plot. M. Demagny, the secretary of Waldeck- 
Rousseau, then minister of the interior, was bought. There was 
no attempt at a coup d'état, perhaps because public opinion was 
warned by a few papers— among them L’Humanité nouvelle, in 
an article which caused a great sensation. It is possible that the 
present disturbance, the object of which is to prevent the army 
and the civic functionaries from being republican, is the work of 
the Bonapartists, who are inviting a last assault. 

There are in the demands of the Imperialists certain demo- 
cratic elements which would give this party a better chance than 
the Royalists have of getting the sympathy of the public. We 
must, however, distinguish between two tendencies among the 
Bonapartists. One is democratic, the other conservative. Those 
who are influenced by the latter tend toward royalism. They 
follow L’Autorité, the organ of Paul de Cassagnac, who died 
recently. Cassagnac was a journalist of great talent and an 
energetic polemic. He it was who, with his daily article, made 
L’Autorité an influential organ, its circulation reaching 40,000 
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copies. We gravely doubt that the Imperialist organ will long 
survive its director. It is certain that it will lose the greater part 
of its readers, even if it does not entirely disappear. 

At all events, the Royalist and Imperialist parties are both 
dying out. Day by day their power decreases. They have no 
particular ideal, simply wanting to maintain the present social 
order. This they have in common with the great Catholic Liberal 
Conservative party, which gives itself the name “ Liberal Repub- 
lican.” This latter party is ever growing stronger, absorbing 
little by little both Royalists and Imperialists. It is recruited 
especially from the ranks of the nobility —that nobility which did 
not, in spite of all, persist in its royalism and imperialism —— and 
also from the higher and middle strata of the bourgeoisie. 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews alike make up its rank and file. 
They are not all believers, but they all agree in considering reli- 
gion a useful instrument in the hands of the government. Reli- 
gion is necessary for the people. 

The political program of this party in formation is mainte- 
nance of the republic, but a conservative republic, different from a 
parliamentary monarchy only in that a president is substituted for 
the king. However, from a social standpoint its program is 
different from that of the Royalists. It desires to ameliorate the 
condition of the proletarians; it advocates protective laws for 
work and wages, laws of insurance, and provision for old-age 
pensions. Nevertheless, it wants to keep the working class of 
town and country under obedience to the rich, to the capitalist 
manufacturers and the landowners; it wants to keep the prole- 
tarians in a state of social inferiority to the wealthy classes. The 
proletarians must stand in the same relation to the latter as chil- 
dren to their father. 

The names commonly given to the members of the Liberal 
Republican party vary according to the different factions. They 
are called by turns “Ralliés,” “Czsarians” “Christian Democrats,” 
“Social Catholics,” “Liberal Republicans,” Nationalists,” 
Anti-Semites,” “‘ Catholic Conservatives (Conservateurs catho- 
liques), and “‘ Progressist Republicans,” etc. 

The “ Ralliés”’ are the Royalists or Bonapartists of former 
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times who accept the republic, being unable to kill it. The 
“Czesarians’’ are Imperialists. Victor Napoleon is their Cesar, 
but if this Cesar will not come and reign over them, they are 
ready to accept anyone else, so great is their longing for an 
emperor. “ Nationalist” is a name born of the Dreyfus affair, 
which severed all party ties and mixed men together regardless 
of political groupings. They are, however, now beginning to 
separate, and to align themselves according to policies and affini- 
ties. The Nationalists are recruited, in large part, from the ele- 
ments which constituted Boulangism. They have no definite 
program, because they are such a miscellaneous collection. They 
loudly proclaim their “love of country and militarism.”’ Many of 
them were Anti-Semites; some of them, but a constantly decreas- 
ing number, are Socialists; and all of them were “ Anti- 
Dreyfusards.” Their principal organs in Paris are La Patric, 
La Presse, L’Echo de Paris, L’Eclair, L’Intransigeant, and Le 
Petit Journal. La Pairie issues 90,000 copies daily. Its manager, 
Emile Massard, is at present a member of the Municipal Council 
of Paris. Some twenty years ago he was a Revolutionary Social- 
ist, as were Jules Guesde and Paul Lafargue. M. Millevoye, the 
Nationalist deputy, who was formerly a Bonapartist, is its editor- 
in-chief. La Presse has a circulation of 70,000. These two 
papers are much read in the evening in Paris. Both of them 
belong to Jules Jaluzot, the Liberal Republican deputy, who is 
one of the principal owners of the great dry-goods house of 
“Le Printemps.” L’Echo de Paris, managed by Henri Simond, 
who became a millionaire through his marriage to the widow of 
M. Récipon, has a circulation of 100,000 copies. It is a very 
well-written paper, with an able editorial staff. L’Eclair, nomi- 
nally managed by M. Sabatier, but now owned by M. Jubet, for- 
merly editor of Le Petit Journal, is in reality the work of 
Alphonse Humbert and G. Montorgueil. The former is editori- 
ally responsible and dictates the politics of the paper. He is an 
ex-president of the Municipal Council of Paris, and an ex-deputy. 
Upon the suppression of the Commune in 1871, he was con- 
demned and sent to prison, where he remained ten years. L’Eclair 
has a daily sale of more than 100,000 copies. It is one of the best 
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Parisian newspapers. L’Jntransigeant is managed by Henry 
Rochefort. This old war-horse is as full of spirit as ever, and as 
fiery as a youth. His peculiar controversial style, which, though 
witty, is not very deep, does, however, not now please the multi- 
tude as much as it formerly did, and the number of copies daily 
issued by the paper does not exceed 70,000, while fifteen years ago 
it was double and even sometimes triple that number. Le Petit 
Journal is read especially for its miscellaneous news, its general 
information, and its serial stories. Its sale is 1,000,000 copies. 
The Anti-Semites flourished especially between 1890 and 
1900. Now there are very few of them left—I mean of those 
who proclaim themselves to be such; because, in spite of himself, 
every Frenchman is prejudiced against a Jew. The Anti-Semitic 
program was very simple: fight the Jews and expel them. 
3eyond that, it varied with the different individuals. All shades 
of political opinion were represented, from Royalism to Socialism. 
The official organ of Anti-Semitism is La Libre Parole, the cir- 
culation of which has now fallen to 70,000 copies, after having 
exceeded 200,000. This paper was founded by Edouard 
Drumont, who is still its manager. It is his paper, it subsists only 
through him, and it is for him alone that it is read. Edouard 
Drumont is a writer of talent, whose numerous political and 
social works, written between 1880 and 1895, exercised a notable 
influence upon the young men of that time. Though a deputy 
from 1898 to 1902, his influence has been decreasing ever since. 
The “Christian Democrats” or “Social Catholics” are few 
in number. They advocate social reforms with socialistic tend- 
encies, but they also want the supremacy of the church and 
religion. The social program of the French Christian Democrats 
is not so well-defined as that of the Belgian party of the same 
name. They differ from the Catholic Conservatives only in that 
they desire social reforms in which more emphasis is laid upon 
democratic principles. They publish an organ in Paris, Le Peuple 
francais, the editor of which is the Abbé Garnier. It is in Paris 
and in the North that the Christian Democrats are most active; 
but without a great degree of success, especially in Paris. The 
central part of the country is too far advanced for such influences. 
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The Christian Democracy would, however, find very fertile soil 
for the spread of its doctrines in the West, in Brittany, where the 
clergy are still powerful; but it has not as yet extended its activity 
to that region, and if later on it should desire to do so, it may be 
too late, as the ground will then have been occupied by the 
Socialists. 

The Catholic Conservatives are old Monarchists and Imperial- 
ists who care more for the clerical than for the royal power, and 
would be satisfied if they could be masters of the republic and 
govern it so as to maintain the principles of a social hierarchy. 
They are quite willing to improve the condition of the humble, 
but they propose to do this through charity, and not through the 
principle of equity. The church is for them a spiritual as well as a 
temporal power, which must govern souls from all points of view. 
This pre-eminence belongs to her by right. These Catholic Con- 
servatives have numerous points of contact with the Christian 
Democrats or Social Catholics. The leaders of the movement 
are generally members of religious orders — Jesuits, Franciscans, 
and Dominicans — or laymen belonging to the “ Third Order” of 
the Franciscans or Jesuits. 

This “ Third Order” possesses a very strong organization. 
Its membership is composed of women as well as men. It has 
local groups, with a president, a secretary, and a treasurer. The 
president merely communicates with a sort of directing committee, 
which works on the mass of the initiated through him. It is 
therefore difficult to know the leaders, who are generally Jesuit 
or Franciscan friars. Nor are the lay members, as a rule, known. 
It was said —and it is probably true—that the Comte de Mun, 
a deputy, and Admiral de Cuverville, among others, are members 
of the Third Order. Among the vanguard of Jesuits who are 
supposed to have a leading influence we may mention Fathers 
Dulac and de Pascal; and among the Dominican friars, Fathers 
Maumus and Olivier. The religious congregations having a 
secret organization, there is no proof that those whose names are 
given to the public are the real leaders of Catholic politics. These 
may very well be persons quite unknown to the public. One fact 
is certain —that in a great number of the departments of France, 
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ever since the dispersion of the religious orders, there has been a 
Jesuit father who is closely mixed up in politics and seems to give 
the keynote in the Conservative concert. Besides, the Jesuits have 
divested themselves of their former frocks to become secular 
priests. Such men are, in two of the departments of Brittany, 
the Jesuits de Sesmaisons and Le Mareschal. Another thing that 
is certain is that in the general conduct of Catholic politics the 
secular clergy — archbishops, bishops, and rectors have a very 
small share. The power is entirely in the hands of the regular 
clergy and laymen. 

The Catholic Conservatives possess several papers in Paris. 
These are L’Univers et le Fonde, La Vérité frangaise, and La 
Croix. The latter is represented in the provinces by numerous 
other Croix, as the principal town of nearly every department has 
a Croix of its own, which often bears the name of the depart- 
ment; for instance, La Croix des cétés du Nord. The circulation 
of La Croix is considerable, both in Paris and in the provinces, 
and is said to exceed 1,500,000 copies. The price of all these 
papers — Imperialist, Royalist, Nationalist, and Social Catholic — 
is generally one cent (five centimes). Le Gaulois and La Gazette 
de France are sold at three cents. 

Besides their daily in Paris, the political parties have a num- 
ber of papers in the provinces which are published one, two, or 
three times a week. These provincial papers are read by only a 
narrow circle. They often reproduce the leading articles of 
Drumont, Paul de Cassagnac, Rochefort, and other leading 
journalists. Thus, some Parisian papers with a small circulation 
have more influence than those with a large issue. The Parisian 
paper penetrates relatively little into the country, because the 
peasant, as a rule, does not read much, partly through economy 
and partly because he has not acquired an interest in reading. 

In addition to their daily press, the political parties control 
several periodicals. The Nationalists have Les Annales de la 
Patrie francaise and L’Action frangaise, in which latter Charles 
Maurras and Vaugeois, both Royalists, write. The Catholic Con- 
servatives and Social Catholics have Les Etudes, published by the 
Jesuits; La Revue thomiste, published by the Dominicans; La 
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Quinzaine, edited by M. Fonssagrive; Le Correspondant, the 
beautiful Liberal Catholic review; and La Réforme sociale and 
La Science sociale, two periodicals which defend the sociological 
theories of Le Play. Some of these periodicals have a large circu- 
lation; Le Correspondant, for instance, prints 15,000 copies, and 
La Quinzaine 8,000. The last two of the above-mentioned have a 
very small circulation. Les Etudes and La Revue thomiste are 
rather abstruse in their treatment of political subjects, and philos- 
ophy occupies a large share of their space. Le Correspondant 
and La Quinzaine are periodicals of general interest which devote 
much attention to the politics of the day. 

The shades of opinion of the parties are sometimes so little 
differentiated and so numerous that it is difficult to estimate the 
number of their adherents. The total number of Catholic Con- 
servatives, Social Catholics, Nationalists, Anti-Semites, and 
“ Ralliés’’ may be roughly given as 2,325,000. 

The Liberal Republican or Progressist Republican party is 
wealthy, composed, as it is, principally of rich manufacturers, 
merchants, financiers, and big landowners, who for traditional or 
other reasons cannot belong to any of the other factions of the 
great Liberal party in formation. Naturally enough, all those 
depending upon the great capitalists follow them in their political 
opinions. The membership of this party may be estimated at 
1,675,000. It is, above all, conservative. It is quite willing to 
improve the conditions of the workingmen and the peasants 
through protective labor laws or a tariff, but it has no wish what- 
ever to undertake any of the great social reforms which the 
Socialist Radical and Socialist parties demand. One may say 
that the only difference between the Progressist Republicans and 
the Catholic Conservatives or “ Ralliés” is that republicanism is 
of older date with the former than with the latter. 

The Progressist Republicans possess a number of influential 
papers, such as Le Figaro, Le Journal des Débats, La Liberté, Le 
Soir, and La République frangaise. Le Figaro, edited by Gaston 
Calmette, has now lost the importance it formerly had. Its 
political influence would be a negligible quantity, were it not for 
its numerous foreign readers, who still see in it what it once was, 
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but is no longer— namely, the great organ of France, we may 
even say of Paris, par excellence. Its sale is 32,000 copies, at 
three cents each. Le Journal des Débats, edited by M. de Naleche, 
is always admirably written, but its circulation is very small — 
only four or five thousand copies. It is more serious and less 
worldly than Le Figaro, and sells at two cents. La Liberté is 
edited by M. Berthoulat, a Progressist Republican deputy, and its 
chief contributor is Maurice Spronck, another Nationalist deputy. 
The number of copies published is 22,000, sold at one cent. It is 
an evening paper, very seriously written, with a good news 
service and a capable editorial staff. La République francaise was 
formerly edited by Jules Méline, the well-known Progressist 
Republican deputy. M. Latapie is now filling his place. The 
political shade of this paper is always the same. Its circulation is 
seven or eight thousand. Of Le Soir we shall say nothing, as it 
is read only in Paris, by financiers and politicians. 

Le Temps, the daily sale of which amounts to 33,000 copies, 
sold at three cents, has M. Hement, a Jew, for its editor-in-chief. 
Its position is somewhat different from that of the other Pro- 
gressist newspapers. Although it is not Radical, its opposition 
to the Combes cabinet was only intermittent, though the latter 
showed decidedly Radical proclivities. It was even often 
employed as the semi-official organ of the cabinet. It is an even- 
ing paper, with a good domestic and foreign news service, and 
is the great source from which the other Parisian and provincial 
papers borrow, thus reducing their expenses for news to a 
minimum. 

Conservative Republicanism is defended by numerous peri- 
odicals: La Revue des Deux Mondes, La Revue politique et 
parlémentaire, and sometimes also La Revue de Paris, which is 
open to Radical doctrine. The old and celebrated Revue des 
Deux Mondes is managed by M. Brunetiére, whose Catholic 
tendencies are well known. It has tended, and is still tending, 
toward the Catholic Conservative party —a fact which has served 
to prejudice many readers against it. The number of its sub- 
scribers probably does not now reach 20,000, while formerly it 
had a large circulation. Le Bulletin politique, which is con- 
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sistently Conservative Republican, is edited by Francis Charmes, 
a politician of great ability. La Revue politique et parlémentaire, 
edited by M. Fournier, has a much smaller circulation. It some- 
times accepts articles written by Radicals, but it clearly prefers 
the ideas of Republican Conservatism represented in Parliament 
by M. Méline and M. Ribot. La Revue de Faris contains few 
studies in French home politics, and those published are usually 
of a Progressist Republican color. 

All the political groups last mentioned tend to merge into a 
single party, a great Republican Conservative party. The num- 
ber of their adherents aggregates approximately 4,970,000. They 
do not call for any thoroughgoing social transformation: neither 
the separation of church and state, nor an income tax, nor the 
socialization of industries and means of transportation. Though 
they accept the principle of protective laws for the working class, 
they want to frame the laws so that the workman will always 
remain under the guardianship of the state. Above all they are 
conservative. In the country they organize lectures and various 
associations of men and women, such as “ L’ Action liberale,”’ “‘ La 
Ligue de la Patrie francaise,” “La Ligue anti-sémitique,” and 
“Le Grand Occident de France.” The two last-named are wast- 
ing away and retain only nominal existence. It was the Grand 
Occident of France which was responsible for the famous siege in 
Paris during the ministry of Waldeck-Rousseau. Its instigator 
was Jules Guérin, who was convicted by the Supreme Court in 
1899, and is now living in Brussels. The women make house-to- 
house canvasses, especially in the small towns and in the country, 
among both the poor and the rich, to collect funds for the political, 
and particularly for the electoral, campaigns. The Republican 
Conservative party is notably richer, and disposes of much more 
money, than its opponents. This may be easily understood when 
it is remembered that the majority of the capitalists — manu- 
facturers, merchants, financiers, landowners—belong to this 
party. 

Opposed to the Conservative party stands the great party, also 
in formation, of political and social reform. This party is com- 
posed of the Radicals, the Socialist Radicals, the Reformatory 
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Socialists, and the Revolutionary Socialists. Besides these, there 
are the Communistic Anarchists. 

The Communistic Anarchists are few in number, but include 
several eminent personalities, and through their propaganda 
wield a great influence among the trades-unionists of the labor 
exchanges (bourses de travail). They spread their doctrine by 
means of weekly papers and lectures. Les Temps nouveaux, 
L’Ennemi du Peuple, and Le Libertaire, with Jean Grave, P. 
Delesale, Charles Albert, and Giraud as the leading writers. are 
the principal Anarchist organs. Besides, there spring up from 
time to time ephemeral papers which disappear soon after seeing 
the light. The principal lecturers are Sébastien Faure and Giraud. 
Lately the Anarchists are often called “Libertarians.” The 
anarchistic movement is no longer talked about as it used to be, 
and the intellectual class does not follow it as it formerly did. 
Some of its most active agitators, like Emile Fouget, who was 
creator and editor of the famous Pére Peinard, have gone over to 
trades-unionism. M. Pouget is now one of the editors of La Voix 
du Peuple, the organ of the General Federation of Labor at the 
Labor Exchange of Paris. Here exists an active center of 
“Libertarian Socialism.” Its influence is felt by all trades- 
unionists, who are thus kept away from the electoral strife, and 
from the political parties of the Reformatory and the Revolution- 
ary Socialists. In short, except for a few scattered individuals 
among the intellectuals, one may say that there are not now any 
Communistic Anarchists. But the doctrines of liberty, of liberta- 
rian organizations, have pervaded the labor and socialistic circles ; 
and thus we are in the presence of a strong libertarian movement 
toward a freely organized society. 

The Radical Republicans, or simply Radicals, are the strong- 
est group of the Reform party now in formation. Their number 
may be estimated at 2,780,000. The Socialist Radicals do not 
number more than 1,890,000. It is especially from the southern, 
eastern, and central parts of France that the ranks of the Radicals 
and Socialist Radicals are recruited. In the West, the North, and 
the Northwest the people are prevailingly conservative. There 
are, however, a few centers of Socialists, both Reformatory and 
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Revolutionary, in some regions of Normandy, Brittany, and 
Picardy. The Socialist groups are many, wel! disciplined, and 
active in French Flanders, the Artois, the central provinces 
(Berry, etc.), the East (Bourgogne, Ardennes), Provence, and 
also in Bordelais and Languedoc. 

The Radical newspapers are Le Gil Blas, with a sale of 10,000 
copies, edited by MM. Périvier and Ollendorf, and with Ernest 
Charles as editorial writer; Le Matin, with a sale of 600,000 
copies, and with Charles Laurent, Harduin, and ex-Captain 
Humbert as its chief contributors; Le Petit Parisien, which 
belongs to Pierre Dupuis, a deputy and former minister, 1,500,- 
000 copies of which are issued daily; and Le Radical, which pub- 
lishes 48,000 copies. Le Radical is edited by M. Maujan, a 
deputy, and belongs to Victor Simond, the owner of L’Aurore, 
the Socialist Radical paper of M. Clemenceau. It was formerly 
edited by Henry Maret, a deputy, who is now a contributor to 
Le Rappel. The circulation of the latter is 20,000 copies; its 
manager is Charles Bos; it is Radical, though in practice dis- 
senting from the politics of the Radical party, as it was opposed to 
the Combes ministry. The same may be said of Le Siécle, edited 
by M. de Lanessan, the minister of marine in the cabinet of 
Waldeck-Rousseau. The chief contributor to this paper is M. 
Cornely, who ten years ago was still a Royalist and a Catholic. 
We may add to this list of Radical papers Le Signal, the organ of 
the Protestant church, and consequently very clerical. 

The Socialist Radical newspapers are La Lanterne, which is 
first and foremost an anti-clerical paper, and has a circulation of 
42,000; and L’ Aurore, the sale of which does not exceed 28,000 
copies, though its editor, Georges Clemenceau, is perhaps the 
most remarkable politician of France. 

We have been talking so far only of the Parisian press. In 
the provinces there is a veritable swarm of papers. Each depart- 
mental capital, each big town, possesses several daily, bi-weekly, 
or tri-weekly papers, of the most diverse opinions. We have seen 
that there exist a whole provincial series of Croix, the organs of 
the Catholics. We might also have mentioned a similar series of 
Nouvellistes, found in many cities, and affiliated with the Con- 
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servative party; also a number of papers, of rather small circula- 
tion, but of considerable influence in their respective regions. 
Most of these dailies are Progressist Republican. Sometimes, 
however, they show tendencies toward a more advanced position. 

The organs of Radicalism in the provinces are many and diffi- 
cult to enumerate. They include one or two monthly and weekly 
reviews, but have much difficulty in maintaining themselves, as 
their circulation is limited. Radicalism has also smaller organs 
of propaganda, such as Les Annales de le Jeunesse laique, with a 
circulation of nearly 10,000 —a small monthly review appealing 
especially to a public of school-teachers; Pages libres, edited by 
Charles Guieysse, whose Socialistic and even Anarchistic tend- 
encies are much marked; and Les Cahiers de la Quinzaine, 
which, like the preceding, is more Socialistic than Radical, and is 
edited by M. Peguy. 

Every year the Radical and Socialist Radical parties hold a 
general congress, where all the delegates of the groups that follow 
Radicalism meet. Frequently these groups are electoral com- 
mittees which live only during the period of the election. They 
have but a small number of members, and sometimes the delegate 
appoints himself. The Radical party has no such organization as 
the Socialist party. The Radical and Socialist Radical congress 
appoints from among its members an executive committee. 
Recently the president of this committee was M. Berteaux, a 
deputy who served as minister of war in the Combes cabinet. Its 
president is now Jean Bourrat, a deputy. The difference between 
the Socialist Radicals and the Radicals lies in the varying degree 
of emphasis which they place upon democratic reform. 

As we have already seen, French conservatism has a live 
organ in the “Third Order.” Radicalism possesses a similar 
organ in Freemasonry, represented especially by the “ Grand 
Orient of France.” It is difficult to ascertain the numbers in this 
secret association. It is known that they are divided into lodges, 
each of which has a president, who is styled “ Venerable,” and 
several other officers. There may be several lodges in the same 
town, according to its importance. The Freemasons of the Grand 
Orient of France hold an annual convention. Though secret, this 
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convention was freely discussed in the press this year. It appoints 
a permanent council, which is charged with the direction of 
French Masonic affairs. This council is called the “Council of 
Order.” Its president is M. Lafferre, a deputy and a barrister. 
3esides the Grand Orient of France, and in friendly relations 
with it, there are the “Grand Lodge of France” and the 
“Supreme Council” for France and its dependencies. These 
constitute what is commonly called the “Scottish Rite.” It 
appears that the influence of the Scottish Rite Masons is less than 
that of the Grand Orient, whose lodges cover the whole country. 

Republicans of all shades of opinion live harmoniously side by 
side in these Masonic lodges. M. Bonnet, the orator of the last 
convention, said in his speech, as reported by the newspapers: 
“We are the only association —and we are proud and happy to 
say so— where moderate but true Republicans, Radicals, Social- 
ist Radicals, Socialists, and Libertarians discuss together all the 
political, economic, and social problems.” It seems, however, 
from what is known of the lodges, that the great majority of Free- 
masons are Radicals, with a Socialist minority in Paris, Mar- 
seilles, and other large cities. As for Libertarians and Anarchists, 
their number is very small. 

The tendencies and program of Freemasonry may be con- 
sidered as those of the Radical and Socialist Radical parties. The 
Grand Orient of France is unanimously anti-clerical. Its members 
one and all demand the separation of church and state. Once this 
goal has been attained—and it has the first place upon its 
program — it will work for the political “purification” of the 
state functionaries; that is, the appointment to government 
positions of such persons only as have proved themselves to be 
good republicans. It desires a state monopoly of all elementary 
instruction, thus completely debarring the clergy from teaching. 
It favors laws increasing the liberty of citizens with respect to 
divorce, the press, etc. It advocates democratic legislation, 
improving the condition of the working classes in city and coun- 
try, making taxes weigh more heavily upon the rich than upon 
the poor, providing for old-age pensions, introducing an inheri- 
tance and an income tax, fixing a weekly holiday, etc. Aside 
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from the question of the separation of church and state, and the 
destruction of the last remnant of the political power of the 
church, the Freemasons are, however, not entirely agreed on all of 
these points, some favoring a more thoroughgoing scheme of 
democratic reform than others. 

We must also mention the National Association of Free- 
thinkers of France, with Ferdinand Buisson, a deputy, as its 
president. In this association we find Radicals, Socialists, and 
Anarchists of both sexes. The Grand Orient of France is not 
open to women. The Association of Freethinkers has members 
scattered all over the country. Some of these have organized local 
groups. Their number is still restricted — 4,500—the associa- 
tion being quite young. Its purpose is to search for truth, the 
liberation of minds from all confessional practices, and the laiciza- 
tion of education and morals. 

Socialism is divided into two great factions—the Revolu- 
tionary Socialists and the Reformatory Socialists. The official 
name of the former is the “ Socialist Party of France;”’ the latter 
is called the “ French Socialist Party.’”’ The former is known by 
the initials of the French title, P. S. D. F.; the latter, as P. S. F. 
Each of these parties holds an annual congress, and is managed 
by a committee of delegates appointed by this congress or by the 
district federations of the group. The groups are many, and those 
of the P. S. D. F. are well organized and strong. The member- 
ship of the P. S. D. F. is recruited chiefly from the northern, 
central, and southeastern parts of France, and from Paris; that 
of the P. S. F. is scattered all over the country. Independent of 
these two organized factions, there are the “ Revolutionary 
Socialist Labor Party” (Parti Ouvrier socialiste révolutionnaire, 
P. O. S. R.), and the “ Breton Socialist Federation” ( Féderation 
socialiste bretonne, F.S. B.). All these groups together comprise 
about 1,200,000 members, of whom nearly 425,000 are in the 
P. S. D. F. Their ideal is the same: the transformation of the 
present capitalistic division of property into a social division; that 
is, into collective or common ownership. The difference is in their 
tactics. And yet, when one examines the policies carefully, they 
are more different in form than in substance. 
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The Reformatory Socialists propose to transform society 
through slow and successive steps, gaining incessantly on the 
capitalistic state. They are inclined toward an alliance with the 
Radical and Socialist Radical parties, so as to secure a govern- 
mental majority, and lead the government on a more and more 
democratic and socialistic road. They therefore accept com- 
promises and somewhat modify their ideal. The Revolutionary 
Socialists, on the other hand, are cpposed to any form of alliance 
or union. They want a party independent of all others, preach 
incessantly the socialistic ideal, and concern themselves about 
reform only to the extent of accepting them when they emanate 
from the bourgeois groups, using them as a means for exacting 
more. They depend on the revolution to transform society, and 
that transformation must be complete as well as sudden. 

The truth is that this difference in tactics is more apparent 
than real, as all the Socialist members of Parliament support the 
present government. Ever since the International Congress at 
Amsterdam, each faction is doing its utmost to effect a union with 
the other. If they succeed — which we rather doubt — there will 
be but one Socialist party in France. 

The leaders of the P. S. D. F. are Jules Guesdes, Paul 
Lafargue, and Dubreuilh, without metioning those who sit in 
Parliament. The leaders of the P. S. F. are nearly all deputies, 
except Fourniére and Paul Brousse, who is a member of the 
Municipal Council of Paris. 

The Socialists draw their recruits chiefly from the ranks of the 
workingmen of the cities, and from the young professors and 
school-teachers. There are also a few Socialist groups among the 
peasants and the vine-dressers of the Southwest, and in Brétagne- 
Vendée. 

There are in Paris three Socialistic dailies: L’Action, edited 
by Henry Bérenger, which has a circulation of 60,000, is inti- 
mately associated with Freemasonry, and consequently has 
Radical tendencies; La Petite République, edited by Gérault 
Richard, a deputy, which has a sale of 72,000 copies; and 
L’Humanité, the organ of Jean Jaurés, which has a circulation of 
15,000. There are no dailies belonging to the Revolutionary 
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Socialist parties. The official organ of the P. S. D. F. is Le 
Socialiste, a weekly newspaper which attacks, at times quite 
vehemently, the Reformatory Socialists, whom it calls ‘“ Confu- 
sionary Socialists.” In the provinces there are many daily and 
weekly papers, such as Le Reveil du Nord (Lille), Le Bréton 
socialiste (Morlaix), etc. There are three Socialistic periodicals : 
Le Mouvement socialiste, edited by Hubert Lagardelle, which 
leans toward the P. S. D. F.; La Vie sociale, edited by F. de 
Pressensé, a deputy; and La Revue socialiste, the manager of 
which is Gustave Rouanet, a deputy. The two latter have close 
relations with the P. S. F. 


Such is the present situation of the political parties in France. 
The means of propaganda of which they all make use, aside from 
the newspapers, are lectures and public meetings. The Catholics 
and Socialists add to this pamphlets sold for one or two cents 
apiece. 

The political situation of the country is reflected in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. The majority that supported the Combes 
ministry from 1902 to 1905 was composed of different groups, 
namely: the “Democratic Union,” led by M. Etienne; the 
“ Radical Left,” led by M. Sarrien; the “ Socialist Radical Left,” 
led by Bienvenu Martin; the “ Group of Independent Socialists,” 
with Jean Jaurés, Aristide Briand, and F. de Pressensé as leaders ; 
and the “Group of Revolutionary Socialists,” with Edouard 
Vaillant and Marcel Sembat as leaders. The majority was about 
thirty votes. Besides these groups there were the so-called “ Dis- 
senting Radicals,” who were anxious to hold the portfolios in the 
new cabinet, and did not hesitate to form an alliance with the Con- 
servatives of all shades in order to fight the ministry of M. 
Combes. 

M. Combes, who is seventy-two years old, was appointed 
president of the council in 1902, after the resignation of the 
ministry of Waldeck-Rousseau. He thus held office nearly three 
years. His cabinet was not very homogeneous, as it contained 
Moderate Republicans, such as Rouvier (finance), Chaumié 
(public instruction), and Vallé (justice), as well as Socialist 
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Radicals, like Pelletan (marine) and Berteaux (war). In spite 
of this lack of homogeneity, the Combes cabinet resisted all the 
combined attacks of the Right (Liberal Catholic Republicans) and 
the Left (Dissenting Radicals). These were sometimes very 
violent. 

The policy of M. Combes’s cabinet was above all anti-clerical. 
He enforced the law of Waldeck-Rousseau against the religious 
congregations and the law forbidding these to teach. He broke 
off all diplomatic relations with the Holy See. He also paved the 
way for the separation of church and state, which will probably be 
passed by the Chamber before July, so that it may pass the Senate 
this year. We may therefore presume that the year 1906 will 
see the separation as an accomplished fact. There are some who 
doubt that there will be a majority for it in the Chamber, but we 
do not share this doubt. Parliament will pass the bill, because it 
realizes that public opinion demands it. Besides, the Radical 
papers, the Freemasons, and the groups of free thought are mak- 
ing an active propaganda to that end. The fight is carried on with 
eagerness on the part of the Radicals. On the Catholic side many 
wish the separation, hoping to use the liberty which will result to 
regain their lost power. M. Combes was in the habit of taking 
the hints given by these groups in the Chamber or in the country 
at large. The feature which most distinguished his régime from 
that of his predecessor was the fact that he did not have a personal 
policy, but that he took pains to find out in what direction lay the 
preference of the parliamentary majority and of the country, thus 
following the opinion of the nation instead of leading it. He did 
not oppose the forward march, nor did he promote it. During the 
thirty years or more that France has been a republic, his was the 
first really republican cabinet. The merit of M. Combes consists 
in realizing the aspirations of the majority and in executing its 
will. 

The result of this policy was that great influence came to be 
vested in a few individuals and a few groups. It is certain that 
the Grand Orient of France had considerable influence over M. 
Combes personally, and consequently over the whole ministry. The 
committee composed of the delegates of the parliamentary groups 
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of the majority, of whom we have spoken above, exercised a 
powerful influence. It may perhaps be said that it was M. Jaurés 
alone who, thanks to the authority which he derived from his fame 
as an orator, directed the policy of M. Combes. One fact is cer- 
tain, namely, that he saved the cabinet from defeat three or four 
times. Another source from which he draws his power springs 
from the fact that he represents the Socialist party —the only 
party which has an ideal, as was said by M. Ripert, a Conserva- 
tive deputy, who added: “ The Socialist Party is really the leader 
and master of our parliamentary policy.””’ Thus expressed, it is 
an exaggeration; but there can be no doubt that the Socialist 
party is a very influential factor in the guidance of the politics of 
France. 

This is why the social reforms, such as laws for the protection 
of the working classes and the transformation of the present taxes 
into an income tax, are studied so zealously in Parliament. To be 
sure, this zeal is only relative, and does not satisfy many Social- 
ists; which fact is easily explained when it is remembered that the 
complete understanding regarding the religious policy which pre- 
vails between the Radicals, Socialist Radicals, and Socialists does 
not extend to social reforms, with respect to which there are 
different, and even contrary, opinions. The result is that, while 
these reforms may be accomplished, it will be but slowly and 
gradually. Indeed, some of them, too socialistic in their tenden- 
cies, did not win a majority in Parliament. It seems probable, 
however, that the social laws will soon be passed: the reduction 
of the term of military service from three to two years, old-age 
pensions for workingmen, the law of weekly rest, the income tax, 
etc. Perhaps the present Chamber will not see these reforms 
carried through, its term expiring in May, 1906; but the next one 
will certainly carry out these measures. 

in its religious policy the cabinet of M. Combes advanced with 
the Left toward emancipation from all state religion. In this it 
was clearly Radical. It was in accord with the country; for, in 
spite of the furious assaults of the opposition and the money used 
for propaganda, the by-elections nearly always gave the victory 
to the Radicals. The country is becoming Radical, and is gradu- 
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ally drifting toward Socialism. Already in 1898, writing of the 
parliamentary elections, we commented upon this fact in 
L’Humanité nouvelle. Even since then the fact has become more 
and more accentuated. Frequently, in the elections, the Royalist 
or Bonapartist gives place to a “ Rallié”’ or a Catholic Republican, 
who himself makes room for a Progressist Republican, who in his 
turn is supplanted by a Radical. The Radical next sees his votes 
given to a Socialist Radical, who in turn has to give his seat to a 
Socialist. The Radical majority is gradually increasing, and little 
by little it is becoming impregnated with socialism. It may there- 
fore be predicted that the future ministries, called to direct the 
affairs of France, will have a long life. They will find themselves 
in the presence of an opposition of the Right which will go on 
decreasing, and a majority in which the extreme Left, with its 
most advanced ideas, will continually increase in number. It may 
be presumed with a fair degree of certainty that the policy of 
France will tend more and more in a democratic and socialistic 
direction. Gradually it will give to the nation laws improving the 
condition of the working classes of city and country, increasing 
the civic liberties, reducing the burdens of the proletarians to 
shift them to the shoulders of the capitalists, and even socializing 
a few industries, such as railways, navigation, etc. 

One may say, without fear of contradiction, that France, after 
thirty years as a nominal republic, has at last begyn to realize the 
true republic, to the great satisfaction of the majority of her 
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Foundations of Sociology. By Epwarp ALswortH Ross. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. xiv + 410. 

It would have been a miracle if the author of Social Control had 
been able to follow it up so soon with another equally original book. 
The volume before us traverses ground much of which has been 
often, if not well, surveyed before. The unity of impression made by 
the earlier book is lacking here, although the studies of which it is 
composed are organized to serve a definite purpose. In spite of these 
obvious qualifications, one can hardly read Foundations of Sociology 
without a sense of closing the Antean circuit with reality. 

In my judgment, Professor Ross is as hot on the scent of the 
next important results in sociology as any of the men to whom we 
are looking for additions to knowledge. This book is, on the whole, 
devoted to the method, rather than to the content, of knowledge. It 
does much in the way of clearing the cobwebs out of the sociological 
skies. It is, however, a general survey rather than a treatise. It will 
be profitable reading for sufficiently mature students who are making 
their first approach to sociology. It will be not less useful to older 
students for review and recapitulation. At the same time, I predict 
that the author will very soon think beyond certain of the forms in 
which this summary leaves mooted questions. Indeed, it seems to 
me that he has not quite done justice to the full results of his own 
analysis up to date. He has left some things in less satisfactory 
shape than other parts of his work seem to dictate. 

For instance (p. 6) he defines sociology by implication as the 
science of “social phenomena.” As a way of putting it, this seems 
to me inadequate and unfortunate. No one has better thought out 
the reasons why than Professor Ross himself. If we stickle for the 
strict meaning of phrases, there is almost a contradiction of terms in 
the expression “science of phenomena.” Considering phenomena 
simply as such, we exclude the relations which are the conditions of 
science. Every science must deal with some sort of relations between 
phenomena. In chap. 1, therefore, we have, so far as mere words go, 
a much less mature conception of the scope of sociology than the one 
contained in chap. 4. On p. 91 the author virtually reaches the con- 
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clusion that sociology is the science of the social process, that is, of 
the whole system of relations between social phenomena. The dis- 
cussion of the difference between history and sociology (pp. 81 f.) 
expresses the substance of my reasons for preferring the later to the 
earlier formula. 

Again, the author sometimes says very severe things, which are 
not quite consistent with his own professions of faith in a slightly 
different connection. For instance, he says (p. 71): 

That bizarre forerunner of sociology, the philosophy of history, assumed 
that the experiences of a particular society — Sicily or Poland, for example — 
are but parts of a single mighty process.’ The life of humanity —or at least 
of occidental humanity —can be brought under a single formula, etc., etc. 


But on p. 14 Professor Ross had summed up the superiority of 
sociology to older social philosophy in the assertion that institutions 
are now “studied rather as different aspects of one social evolu- 
tion’ If it is a virtue for the sociologists to think of all social 
phenomena as a part of one process, why was it a vice for the 
philosophers of history to do the same thing? Is not the difference 
in the nature of the processes posited in the two cases, rather than 
in a contrast between assuming and not assuming one process? 

It seems to me that Professor Ross has not fully considered the 
case in the short passage on.the science of religion (pp. 16, 17). 
The argument of the book as a whole tends to the conclusion that 
the science of religion must ultimately become a chapter in sociology. 
But in this passage the author distinctly disavows this conclusion. 
Was it not in the interest of religion, rather than the science of reli- 
gion, that he was moved to make the disclaimer? No division of 
conduct can be merely a chapter of a pure science; but I see no 
escape from the conclusion that sciences of abstracted portions of 
conduct must correlate themselves at last with the science of conduct 
in general. 

One of the most searching chapters in the book is that on “ Social 
Laws.” It provokes a great many questions which must be threshed 
out in due time; but they cannot be referred to with advantage 
within our present limits. Has the author been happy, however, in 
formulating his first count against the philosophers (p. 42)? Have 
they taught us to be too “objective,” or not objective enough? Is 
not the proper indictment brought in the later term “ exteriority” 


1 Italics mine. 
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(p. 54), and should we not guard the former term against com- 
promising associations ? 

I am disposed to question Professor Ross’s application of the 
terms “law” and “ generalization” (p. 66); and it seems to me 
that in the last two paragraphs of the chapter (p. 69) he has said 
“social law’ when he meant “ sociological law.” 

The “ Map of the Sociological Field” (p. 98) contains so many 
points of departure, and the lines of connection between them are so 
complicated, that comment must be reserved. At all events, the 
alterations that have been made since the scheme was first published ? 
show that the author’s plan of campaign is developing, and that in 
his mind there is a large tentative element in the whole perspective. 
On the other hand, even if our point of view brings out a very 
different correlation of social processes, we can have no doubt that 
the frontier of discovery will be securely advanced by using this 
plan as a base of operations. 

Chap. 6, “ The Properties of Group Units,” fails to convince me 
at points which might not have been left equally questionable if the 
actual working approach to them had begun with p. 138, thus invert- 
ing the order of argument. It seems to me that this would have led 
to something more than mere transposition of paragraphs. Some 
closer criticism of the contents would have been suggested. My 
contention would be that we are at present disposing all too sum- 
marily of the perceptive and purposive element in the phenomena of 
group-action, and crediting to the purely affective element a ratio of 
influence which final analysis will considerably reduce. 

In the beginning of chap. 7 Professor Ross has wisely qualified 
the language in which his dissent from Professor Giddings was 
originally expressed.* The change is merely verbal, however, and 
the chapter aims to weaken the prestige of the idea that “ social facts 
admit of a double interpretation, the objective and the subjective.” 
After all, are the two views as far apart as they are made to appear? 
Is not the gist of the matter that men are in part phenomena of 
physical nature, as really as the winds and the waves and the trees, 
while they are also in part virtually as distinct superimpositions upon 
nature as though they were shot upon the plane< from another 
cosmic system? Do Giddings and Ross really differ here, or is the 
apparent difference merely in ways of getting at analysis and expres- 
sion of the different species of factors which they equally recognize ? 


2 American Journal of Sociology, Vol. IX, p. 206. 5 [bid., p. 526. 
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There is an issue between Professor Ross and myself about my 
classification of human interests (p. 165). One’s self-satisfaction 
can certainly not be inflated by failure to convince so acute a 
thinker, yet in a case about which one feels somewhat secure, the 
failure may be accounted for as due to faulty expression, rather than 
to essential error. Professor Ross’s reason for rejecting the classifi- 
cation seems to me like refusal to group the states of our Union as 
“eastern and western,’ on the ground that some of them are 
Democratic and others Republican. 

Our queries have by no means referred to the most important 
questions raised by the book. These could hardly be treated fairly 
without entering upon more extended discussion than our present 
limits permit. From the very fact that the author is on the skirmish 
line of method and theory, his positions are exposed, but not neces-_ 
sarily weak. As we intimated above, he is gaining ground as surely 
as any scholar in our field. The present volume can hardly fail to 
serve, for some time to come, as one of the most effective path- 
breakers in sociological inquiry. 

W. SMALL. 


L’Année sociologique. Publiée sous la direction d’Em1Le Durk- 
HEIM. Huitiéme année (1903-4). Paris: Alcan. Pp. 
663. 

This annual occupies an important place in our literature, and it 
has from the beginning performed a useful service. We have to 
confess, however, that we have never been quite able to calculate its 
personal equation. Its judgments about sociological work do not 
place themselves in easily definable relations with those of any other 
group of scholars in the same field. The point of view occupied by 
the contributors gives an outlook that can hardly seem clear to any- 
body else. 

For instance, the first of the two Memoires originaux in the 
present number is by M. H. Bourgin, and is entitled “ Essai sur une 
forme d’industrie: l'industrie de la boucherie a Paris au XIX* 
siécle.” The writer says of his own work that its positive results are 
of three kinds: first, a certain number of facts; second, certain 
causal explanations ; third, certain hypothetical indications (p. 112). 
We will not deny that the results exhibited in the monograph may 
have each of those values in a degree that justifies the amount of 
skilled labor evidently expended in the study. From all that appears 
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in the monograph itself, however, its outcome has no more value for 
a general explanation of society than an equally critical study of the 
number, kind, and location of buttons on the costume that Henry 
VIII wore when he married Anne Boleyn. The meaning of tech- 
nique and output all turns upon its place in a complete methodo- 
logical system; and in the absence of definite instruction about the 
correlation assumed, we cannot decide whether the author has a 
correct or an incorrect appraisal of the place of his work in the scale 
of sociological values. We feel this same uncertainty about the 
standard of judgment which the reviewers apply when they pro- 
nounce upon the work of others. 

Of course, the views of Professor Durkheim himself are familiar, 
and in reading his monograph Sur l’organisation matrimoniale 
des sociétés australiennes”—we are able to connect it with his 
general methodology. The position of no other contributor is 
equally well known, and the consequence is that we are often at a 
loss to decide how much or how little the opinions imply. 

For example, an estimate of Simmel’s “ Sociology of Conflict,” * 
signed “H. H.,” concludes that “des tentatives ambitieuses comme 
celle de M. Simmel wn’ajouteront rien a notre connaissance.” If 
Simmel’s method of analyzing social forms purported to be com- 
plete in itself, and to have no connections with other ways of inquir- 
ing into the social forms, its author would be as emphatic as 
anybody in pronouncing it abortive. A writer who gives no evi- 
dence of insight into the relation between Simmel’s inquiries into 
social forms and his whole scheme of knowledge, cannot be accepted 
as a competent appraiser of his work. 

A brief notice of Ross’s “ Moot Points in Sociology”? concludes 
with these words: “ Malgré son éclecticisme et ses laborieuses dis- 
tinctions de conceptes, M. Ross ne semble pas avoir éclairci les 
questions controversés qu’il agite: ces controversés sont d’ailleurs 
d’un autre temps.” We would not imply that ambiguity in the mind 
of the writer as to the trifling accident of tense clouds his title to 
credit for a first-rate perception. We cordially recommend to our 
worthy friends of L’Année sociologique, however, that they atten- 
tively watch “M. Ross,” for it is not impossible that degrees of 
othertimeliness may presently be measured from his meridian. 

1 American Journal of Sociology, Vol. IX, pp. 490, 672, 798. 

2 Jbid., Vol. IX; incorporated into The Foundations of Sociology, noticed 
above. 


A. W. S. 
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The Suffrage Franchise in the Thirteen English Colonies in 
America. By ALBERT Epwarp McKintey. (Publications 
of the University of Pennsylvania, Series in History, No. 2.) 
Published for the University. Ginn & Co., selling agents. 
Pp. 518. 

In a bulky monograph of more than five hundred pages, Mr. 
Albert Edward McKinley, of Philadelphia, presents the results of 
exhaustive study in colonial archives to determine the conditions of 
the suffrage franchise. After an appropriate introductory chapter 
on “ Parliamentary Suffrage in England” follow thirteen chapters, 
each devoted to a single colony. The author indicates his purpose to 
have been “to present the dynamic or developmental aspect of the 
subject, rather than the analytic; he has not been content with a 
mere summary of the suffrage qualifications in the several colonies, 
but has endeavored to trace the growth of the colonial ideals and 
practices respecting the elective franchise.” What seems to have 
been a most thorough examination of colonial archives, covering a 
wide range, indicated by a wealth of footnotes, reveals certain con- 
clusions of interest: 

1. Political rights everywhere were restricted to males, only two 
cases appearing in the records of women seeking the franchise. 

2. The legal age, twenty-one, was a requirement in eleven of the 
colonies, and by implication in the other two. There were cases 
where a greater age was required under certain conditions. 

3. There were limitations regarding race and nationality, provi- 
sion being made for naturalization, limitations of religion and char- 
acter, restrictions as to residence; and property qualifications of 
varying character were important factors. 

4. Some special features of interest were connected with free- 
manship in corporations; in some places there were prerequisite 
qualifications similar to the English borough franchise; in one case, 
that of the College of William and Mary, the president and six mas- 
ters could elect a member of the house of burgesses. 

Mr. McKinley’s volume is full of interest. In connection with 
each colony the narrative style is followed, and the text, therefore, 
is free from the dulness which might be supposed to attend a dis- 
cussion of details of so dry a subject as electoral qualifications. 
Taken in connection with Mr. Bishop’s History of Elections in the 


Colonies, the whole ground seems thoroughly covered. 
F. W. S. 
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La Teorica dell’ Individualismo secondo John Stuart Mill. By 
A. L. Martinazzoui. Milan: Ulrico Hoepli, 1905. Pp. 
vili-+ 352. L. 4.50. 

There is likely to be a renewal of interest in the social philosophy 
of John Stuart Mill as the struggle between the two opposite prin- 
ciples of individualism and collectivism becomes more severe. 
Weapons for both sides may be forged from his thought. The 
individualism of Liberty and the socialism of his Autobiography and 
other writing have doubtless been more or less of a puzzle to his 
casual readers. We have in this volume a clearing up of the apparent 
inconsistency. The profound and original ideas of Mill in regard to 
social life are set forth with lucid clearness. The criticism is 
objective and penetrating, though genial. The book is edited with 


the usual elegance of works issued by 1’Editore Hoepli. 
I. W. H. 


Elementi di Sociologia. By ALrEsSANDRO GROPPALI. Gerwa: 
Libreria Moderna, 1905. Pp. xv + 383. L. 4. 

This book is an excellent text for beginners in sociology, and may 
be recommended to all the uninitiated who wish to acquaint them- 
selves with the results of sociology thus far attained. It comprises 
eleven chapters (lessons), each chapter containing at its close a 
brief bibliography. The author presents impartially the principal 
views of the leading sociologists, European and American, and 
treats with great clearness the origin and evolution of economic, 
juridical, political, moral, religious, artistic, and scientific phe- 
nomena. Nothing equally serviceable for the purpose avowed has 
yet appeared in English. The book is in its second Italian edition. 

I. W. Howerru. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


An Open Letter from John K. Ingram, formerly professor of political econ- 
omy, Trinity College, Dublin, to the secretary of the Sociological Society of 
London, on the papers of Professor Durkheim and Mr. Branford, entitled “ On the 
Relation of Sociology to the Social Sciences and to Philosophy” (published in 
this Journal, Vol. X, p. 134): 

Dear Str: I have carefully read more than once the two papers you have 
been good enough to send me, and in accordance with your desire, I proceed to 
state, as fully as my other occupations will permit, my views on the subject of 
which they treat. 

I do not recognize the multiple “ social sciences” spoken of in the papers. 
There is, in my view, only one abstract sociology, which deals with the constitu- 
tion, the working, and the evolution of society in all their aspects. (There are, of 
course, studies of different actual societies, but these are foreign to the present 
question.) The only philosophical division of abstract sociology, as distinguished 
from those dictated merely by convenience, is into social statics and social 
dynamics. The “ social sciences” enumerated in the papers are, for the most part, 
in reality only chapters of general sociology. Thus, the abstract study of economics 
is a part of sociology. Anthropology is only the first section of dynamical 
sociology. The study of the nature and development of religion is an element — 
the most important element — of general sociology. Statistics is not a branch of 
science at all; it is a congeries of observations ancillary to several sciences. 
Education is not a science, but an art, borrowing materials from several sciences. 
So also is jurisprudence. “ Social geography” must, from the nature of it, be 
concrete. Morals, indeed, is a true science — one of the seven rightly enumerated 
by Comte — distinct from sociology, though closely akin to it, being the theory 
of individual human nature. The attempt to set up a number of “ social sciences ” 
can only tend to encourage pedantry and idle research, in a province where broad 
principles are not only the one thing needful, but are alone accessible. 

Sociology cannot be built up out of the “ several sciences ;” like biology, it is 
radically synthetic; and as in the latter we start from the general notion of the 
organism and analyze it afterwards, still referring everything to its unity, so we 
must in sociology set out from collective humanity and its fundamental attributes, 
and study all sociological phenomena in the light of the social consensus. 

To me this endless trituration of social inquiry, and separation of the workers 
into distinct specialisms, appear to overlook the real meaning and end of sociology, 
which is to establish on scientific bases a non-theological religion. It is positivism, 
as a foundation, first of social renovation, and then of permanent social guidance, 
that seems to me to supply the explanation of historical tendencies in the past, 
and to point to the goal of future effort. The notion of the construction or 
development of sociology by the joint work of theologists and positivists I regard 
as chimerical. We cannot shirk the previous decision as to the reality or non- 
existence of a supernatural interference in human affairs. The attempt to do so 
will break down. The world has come up to this question and must face it, while, 
if I understand the case aright, the Sociological Society proposes to evade it. 

What is now, in my judgment, most wanted is a real study of Comte, who, 
though his fame has been irresistibly rising and spreading, is more talked of than 
understood, and is not as yet at all adequately appreciated. Some would set him 
aside as pre-evolutionary, the fact being that, so far as social evolution is con- 
cerned, he has done immensely more than anyone else, and at an earlier date. 
I have endeavored to expound his principles, with which my own essentially 
coincide, in several publications, to which — especially to Human Nature and 
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Morals and Practical Morals —1 would refer anyone who cares to know my 
opinions more in detail than they could be presented in these few sentences.— 
Joun K. Incram. 


Discipline in Industry. — The bloody strike at Limoges has caused justi- 
fiable apprehension throughout France. Not only on account of the violence which 
accompanied it, and the blamable weakness of the local authorities in dealing with 
it, but much more by reason of the cause of the strike itself, it has afforded 
occasion for a serious inspection of industrial tendencies. 

Limoges has always been a radical city; its mayor is a socialist, and it is 
hardly to be expected that socialist leaders — creatures of the crowd whose every 
passion they flatter servilely — should be able to restrain the crowd in times of 
crisis. But, however deplorable the incidents which have occurred, we repeat 
that they do not constitute the most disturbing element in the situation at 
Limoges. The question is rather one of the very organization of industry itselt: 
Shall. that discipline which is indispensable in any long series of operations 
involving the co-operation of large numbers of workmen, be left in the hands of 
the employer, whether he be an individual or a company; or shall the manage- 
ment of the shop, the hiring and discharge of foremen and superintendents as 
well as laborers, the general administration of industry, be made dependent upon 
the choice, or at least the ratification, oi the employees? 

This was the principle at stake at Limoges. Here, as in many other quar- 
ters, these anarchistic claims were advanced that the employees had the right to 
pass upon the superintendents and foremen chosen by the employer to guide their 
work. Of course, it is desirable that these agents of the employer should be men 
possessing in a high degree the sense of justice and of humanity, as well as 
technical and executive ability; but it is true, at the same time, that the firmness 
and energy which are after all indispensable in the industrial superintendent, will 
always be offensive to a portion of the personnel of the factory, notably the 
thoughtless, the idle, and the insubordinate; and to sacrifice the superintendent 
or the foreman or other agents to the susceptibilities or the rancor of this 
portion of the employees could have no other effect than to put an end to all 
industrial discipline. The delicate organism of industry would speedily fall into 
the most fatal slackness and laxity of management; production would become 
insufficient, poor, and expensive, and certain decadence would follow. 

Unskilled labor, as M. Tarde shows, is only the repetition of an example set 
by some inventor, ancient or modern, and it is clear that it is net entitled to the 
choice of the agents of direction, of oversight, or of control of industry. 

The socialists, while waiting to confiscate capital, are seeking to propagate 
the idea that it ought to be merely the sleeping partner of labor. Kantsky, the 
leader of pure Marxian socialism in Germany, writes that it is necessary that labor 
should become the master of the factory: These last words are characteristic ; 
that the proletariat should be master of the factory is the end agreed upon by 
socialists of all shades of belief. Kantsky continues: If the workman has his 
maintenance assured even in times of the stoppage of production (and it is to this 
end that municipal grants during strikes are tending), nothing will be easier for 
him to do than to put a check to capital. Then he will have no need of the 
capitalist, while the latter without the workman will be unable to continue his 
exploitation. When this shall be the case, the entrepreneur will be under a dis- 
advantage in all conflicts with his workmen, and will be forced to yield. Capital- 
ists will still continue to direct their factories, but they will no longer be the 
masters and exploiters. But if the capitalists recognize that there remain for 
them only risks to be run and charges to be borne, they will be the first to 
renounce capitalistic production, and to insist that their enterprises which yield 
them no profit should be purchased and taken off their hands (that is, by the state 
or the municipality). This is the socialist program according to Kantsky, and 
he is doubtless correct in maintaining that entrepreneurs would renounce capital- 
istic production under such conditions; but will collectivism take their place? 
Here Kantsky may deceive himself; what will result from this situation will be 
simply the discouragement of the capitalists, the gradual closing of the factories, 
general impoverishment, and the return of society to primitive poverty. 
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Thus it is necessary to turn from the incidents of the strike, painful as they 
are, to the contention that lies at its foundation, that the proletariat ought to 
become master of the shop, and to recognize the gravity of this pretention, as well 
as the consequences which will follow if it is allowed to spread and triumph.— 


Leroy-Beau.ieu, in Economiste francais, April 22, 1905. 


Midsummer Customs in Morocco.— The present article is based on infor- 
mation which I have obtained in the course of three years and a half devoted to 
anthropological research in Morocco, chiefly among its peasantry. 

The population of Morocco consists of two groups of Arabic-speaking tribes, 
inhabiting the plains and the northern mountains respectively, and some four 
different groups of Berbers. Among these various groups of natives certain cere- 
monies are performed on June 24 (old style), the so-called l-’démsara day; or on 
the eve of that day. In certain mountain villages, upon this day, after sunset, 
the villagers kindle large fires in open places, and men, women, and children leap 
over them, believing that by so doing they rid themselves of all misfortune which 
may be clinging to them; the sick will be cured, and childless couples will have 
offspring. The smoke possesses benign virtue and prevents injury from the fire. 
Fig trees, grain fields, and beehives are made more fruitful in many localities by 
the kindling of fires near them, pennyroyal, and other herbs being sometimes 
thrown into the fire. The smoke from these midsummer fires is also thought to 
be beneficial to the domestic animals. 

In some places fire ceremonies of another type are practiced at the same 
season, namely, ceremonies which are supposed to destroy misfortune by the 
flame rather than the smoke. For this purpose three sheaves of unthreshed wheat 
or barley are burned, “one for the children, one for the crops, and one for the 
animals.” 

Beside smoke and fire customs, water ceremonies are very commonly prac- 
ticed at midsummer. On /-‘énsara day the people bathe in the sea or in the 
rivers; they also bathe their animals, sometimes maintaining that persons thus 
bathing will be free from sickness for a whole year. Rain which falls on April 27 
(old style) is also supposed to be endowed with magic energy in a special degree, 
and it is carefully collected and afterward used for a variety of beneficent pur- 
poses. Sprinkling fruit trees, domestic, animals, and bees with fine earth or dust 
alternates with the smoke custom referred to above. 

Oleander branches and marjcram are held to possess magic charms. The 
stones which are used as weights in the market-place are held to possess efficacy 
as charms, due in part to the fact that many eyes have been gazing on them at 
the market. By catching so many glances of the eye, these stones have them- 
selves become like eyes; and as the eye serves as a transmitter of baneful 
energy, it also, naturally, is capable of throwing back such energy on the person 
from whom it emanates; hence the image of the eye is often used as a charm 
against the evil eye. 

Eating ceremonies, in which a portion of the grain or other food of which 
an abundant harvest is wished is consumed, take place on Midsummer Day. In 
this custom there is evident the rule of pars pro toto, so commonly applied in 
magic. 

In some localities ceremonies similar to those described above occur, not in 
midsummer, but at the Muhammedan New Year, or dsur. These two sets of 
ceremonies largely supplement each other, for where no fire or water ceremonies 
are practiced at /-‘énsara, we may be sure of landing them at ‘dsuz. In view of the 
fact that I have been unable to find a single trace of midsummer ceremonies 
among Arabs who have not come in contact with the Berber race, I venture to 
suppose that such ceremonies prevailed among the indigenous Berbers. Although 
not found among pure Arabs, such customs, as is well known, are or have been 
universally practiced in Europe, and for a similar purificatory purpose. Con- 
sidering that such purification ceremonies at midsummer, so far as I know, occur 
only in Europe and northern Africa, I cannot help thinking that this coincidence 
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gives some additional strength to the hypothesis of a racial affinity between the 
Berbers and most European nations of the present day.— Epwarp WESTERMARCK, 
in Folk-Lore, March, 1905. E. B. W. 


Social Life in the United States.—_M. Paul Ghio opened the discussion of 
this subject before the Paris Society of Sociology by affirming that the essential 
character of American life is furnished by the Economic struggle. In the United 
States the mania for acquiring wealth absorbs both intelligence and initiative. 
The American democracy, which is free from mixture with the institutions of the 
old régime, has not proved that democratic institutions assure true equality 
among citizens. This is due to the principle of authority which flows from 
economic oppression. 

Sentiments of revolt against untoward industrial conditions manifest them- 
selves less in a militant socialism than in an individualistic anarchism, which 
finds in America a field favorable to its development. 

M. Louis Vigouroux, in continuing the discussion, called attention to the need 
of prudence in carefully defining the subject which one intends to treat, when 
speaking of America, in view of the vast differences in the social characteristics of 
the population in different and remote sections of the country. He agreed with 
the preceding speaker that in the United States the possession of wealth confers 
a more irresistible power than in other societies either past or present. 

While there are legally no decorations in the United States, yet the insignia 
of fraternal organizations, and the magnificence of gold lace and towering plumes 
with which their leaders adorn themselves, form a social equivalent. 

It is just to observe that in the midst of this active practical society, eager 
for riches and material satisfactions, an intellectual and artistic movement traces 
itself very distinctly. All who have resorted to American universities have 
cherished very favorable impressions of them. The instruction is very broad and 
very independent, and every worthy source is freely drawn upon without bias; 
close touch is kept with the work done in Europe, and one feels that from this 
society, already in a state of fermentation, there will proceed some day, and that 
not a distant one, a rich intellectual, scientific, and artistic production. Morover, 
this will be a normal phenomenon. M. Vigouroux recollects that the Greek civili- 
zation followed the development of the wealth and commerce of Athens, and it is 
not to be expected that art and letters will flourish in a country without resources. 
The prestige of the artist, the author, or the savant in America is as yet not to be 
compared with that enjoyed by these classes among us. 

Many of the immigrants in America who have come from repressive and 
tyrannical states, find themselves ill-prepared for life in a land where so large a 
part is still left to individual initiative and to personal merit. The result is that 
in New York and Chicago there are quarters where poverty reaches a degree 
never met with in France. 

In connection with the labor problem, the efforts of the skilled workmen to 
effect organizations among the unskilled is worthy of note, as well as the ingenious 
invention of the union label to designate products turned out by union workmen. 
In regard to the effect of American trade unions upon the laborer, it is evident 
that the organization has benefited those within it, and consequently, in spite of 
assertions to the contrary, has contributed toward the amelioration of the lot of 
unorganized laborers, whether by causing a direct rise of wages for the same 
duration of labor in certain occupations, or in others by a mitigation of the 
lowering of wages resulting from the development of machinery and of 
immigration. 

Of the political customs of the United States M. Vigouroux has a few words 
to say. To his mind two principal causes favor corruption: (1) the multiplicity 
of elections (municipal, school, judicial, state, national) has given rise to a class 
of professional politicians, for the mass of the citizens are not able to leave their 
occupations every moment to go and intrigue, harangue, and vote from one end of 
the year to the other; (2) immigrants are allowed to vote before they are able 
to become assimilated with the political institutions of democracy.— Paut Guio 
et Louis Vicouroux, “La vie sociale aux Etats-Unis,” Revue internationale de 
sociologie, April, 1905. E. B. W. 
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The Reform of Trade-Union Law.— On July 22, 1901, the House of Lords 
delivered the famous Taff Vale judgment. For over three years trade-unionists 
have been up in arms against the law. Driven to its last trench, “ orthodox” 
political economy has grappled in the law courts with the encroaching forces of 
modern collectivism; now the smoke of battle clears, and over a holocaust of 
reversed decisions and dissenting judgments the unmoved champions of indi- 
vidual competition look out, in splendid solitude, upon a world whose face has 
changed. 

Without further digression upon this fascinating theme, it should be said 
that the present article is limited to a proposal for reforming the law which now 
governs the civil liability of trade unions to be sued for wrongs committed by 
their servants. It is no exaggeration to say that the decision of Quinn vs. Leathem 
has put into the hands of the judges a principle of law which, applied to trade 
unions, amounts to a denial of their right to exist. 

The Taff Vale case, in the first place, constitutes trade unions as “ persons ” 
in the law. In the’second place, there has been established by the Quinn vs. 
Leathem cases a new right, giving rise to a whole fresh series of possible wrongs ; 
this is the right of every man to earn his living in his own way. This is a right 
entirely inconsistent with trade-unionism, inasmuch as it is unlimited competi- 
tion over again. For trade-unionism is at bottom a denial, on behalf both of the 
individual and of the whole trade, of the right of the individual to consider 
nothing but his own immediate circumstances in deciding how he shall work. 

An effective limitation of this right to earn one’s living in one’s own way, 
which forms the substratum of the modern law of trade unions, results in practice 
from the nature and from the universality of the right itself. Its equal existence 
in everyone must put practical limits to its full enjoyment by anyone. Is a 
refusal, for instance, to work with another interference with his right of earning 
his living in his own way, or is it a mere assertion of one’s own right? 

There are, it may be noted, two things which make it very hard for unionists, 
harassed by another’s right to earn his living in his own way, to set up an 
equivalent claim of their own as a defense. First, the right is the right to earn 
one’s own living in one’s own way. It can only be used to justify action directly 
concerning one’s own wages, hours, and conditions of labor; the individualism 
of the law will not allow it to place among the things directly concerning a man’s 
own labor, the wages, hours, and conditions of his fellow-workers, or the 
description of those fellow-workers. Second, the right of earning one’s living in 
one’s own way can be claimed only by a worker. It cannot be claimed by a trade 
union itself, which, though a separate person, has no living to earn. 

Trade-unionism and the law are in conflict all along the line, just because 
they are developments of two contradictory principles. The rule that in certain 
respects every man should work, not as seems best to himself, but as is best for 
the whole trade (represented in the union), cannot live with the individualist 
denial of any conceivable opposition between “ what seems best to the indi- 
vidual” and “ what is best for the trade.” The law of civil liability for trade 
interference is the recent creation of judges who learned their political science, 
in briefless and impressionable youth, from the apostles of unlimited individualism. 
It is a pleasing generalization, not too remote from truth, that in England legis- 
lation is always twenty-five, and judicial decision forty or fifty, years behind the 
times. 

In the teeth of reiterated demonstration that individual bargaining between 
employer and workman is no bargain at all; with the revelations of the Sweating 
Committee and the horrors of unorganized trades before them; with the com- 
panion picture at hand of the great industries dominated by vast associations, 
wise according to the measure of their strength; after a century of factory laws, 
the House of Lords had full power to decide that among the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which our prosperity rests is the absolute right of every man to earn 
his own living in his own individual way. The effects of this decision must be 
corrected by express legislation. 

The trade-union program which the opposition to these judgments has 
developed, involves three points: (1) protection of the union funds from liability 
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for the acts of the union or its executive; (2) abolition of the law of conspiracy 
in relation to trade disputes; (3) amendment of the law of “ picketing” laid 
down in Lyons vs. Wilkins. It is the first of these proposals upon which the 
unions have particularly set their hearts. This is, however, open to serious 
criticism. It is evident that trade-vnion management must be vested in a com- 
paratively small executive upon whom the constitution of the union confers certain 
powers. It is also evident that no union can at present be absolutely secure against 
reckless action on the part of its officers. No more can any employer. But will 
any candid trade-unionist assert that what he wants to be protected against is the 
possible imprudence of his officials? The unions are not really much concerned 
to avoid responsibility for actions which they would repudiate; they object rather 
to being penalized for actions which have their cordial approval. 

The reform of trade-union law should not proceed in the direction of a 
reversal of the Taff Vale decision so as to render the unions financially irrespon- 
sible, but rather of an extension of the rights of the unions so as to sanction them 
as legally created artificial persons, in performing the functions for which they 
exist, namély, the limitation of the extreme individual liberty, which, though fifty 
years out of date, still stands as the economic norm, upon the statute-books.— 
W. H. Beveripce, in Economic Review, April, 1905. 

E. B. W. 


Hygienic and Moral Education of the Child.— Before the ordinary work of 
the school curriculum can be undertaken by the pupil with any prospect of satis- 
factory progress, it is quite essential that careful and expert attention be turned 
to the cure of physical defects, such as those of eye and ear, and to the pro- 
tection of healthy children from those affections of eye, ear, nose, and throat 
which are more widespread among our school population than is supposed, and 
which for many years have paralyzed the best efforts of our educators. 

To this end there must be the closest of affiliation between parents, teachers, 
and physicians, in order that the instruction of every child may be entirely adapted 
addition to that of securing for children the benefits of an adequate physical 
training and hygienic education to procure for each a full measure of bodily 
vigor. 

In a certain number of cities a league of physicians and parents has been 
established in connection with the secondary schools. Heads of families ought to 
give their hearty support to this work so eminently patriotic, and calculated to 
regenerate our race impaired by excess of every kind. Is there any reason why 
this league should not extend its roots down into the department of primary 
instruction, and even into the maternal school? 

There is a further aim cherished by the National University League, in 
addition to that of securing for children the benefits of an adequate physical, 
moral, and intellectual education, and that is the securing of greater assiduity on 
the part of scholars. That there is abundant opportunity for improvement in the 
regularity and continuity of school attendance is evident when we consider that 
a quarter of a century after the promulgation of compulsory education there still 
exist departments where the children have scarcely 120 to 150 days per year of 
actual school attendance—F. Bartuéts, “ Education sanitaire et morale de 
l'enfant,” Revue philanthropique, May 15, 1905. E. B. W. 
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